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OPPORTUNITY. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 





This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of keener 


steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears,— 
but this 

Blunt thing—!’’ he snapt and flung it from 


his hand, 
And cowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle- 
shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy (lown, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Remember the Suffrage Bazar next 
December. Are you making articles for 
it, and asking your friends to do likewise? 


-_>?- 


The death of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
removesa true and fearless friend of equal 
rights for women. Many professing Chris- 
tians have less of the spirit of the Golden 
Rule in their dealings with women and 
the woman question than was shown by 
the famous heretic. 





-_-—-— 


The introduction of the trolley car may 
enlarge the privileges of women in Korea. 
Formerly, women were not allowed on 
the streets in the daytime, but a curfew 
bell was rung at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, after which hour the men were re- 
quired to remain indoors, while the 
women took their exercise. When the 
Seoul Electric Railway line was completed 
last May, the second paragraph of the 
rules prepared by President Yi-Cha-Yun 
announced that ‘‘women, as well as men, 
can ride on thecars.’’ Unfortunately, the 


natives came to the conclusion that the 
electric railway was the cause of adrought 
which afflicted the land, and when the 
first accident occurred, and a child was 
caught under the wheels and killed, the 
people lost their self-control, stoned the 


company’s emples ees, battered the car to 
pieces, and threatened to destroy the 
power-house, At this juncture the authori- 
ties gained control, and order was re- 
stored. But itremains to be seen whether 
| the Korean women will neglect their 
homes and children and unsex theinselves 
by :iding on the cais in the daytime. 


—~—»>--a———————_—_—— 





At the Women’s Negro Conference, just 
held in Hampton, many facts were made 
public relating to the work done by Negro 
women among the unfortunate of their 
race. Important results have been accom- 
plished, and many plans were perfected 
during the conference for furthering the 
good work. Some colored women, nota- 
bly Mrs. Victoria Earle Mathews, of the 
White Rose Mission in New York, are en- 
gaged in rescue work in large cities, others 
have established orphan asylums, hospi- 
tals, and homes for the aged and infirm of 
their race, while many teachers and others 
are seeking to elevate the masses through 
mothers’ meetings and neighborhood 
clubs for boys and girls. Through the in- 
fluence of the Colored Women’s League 
of Washington, six kindergartens have 
been opened in the colored schools of that 
city, a small normal kindergarten school 
is maintained, and a day nursery has been 
established. 





——p> oa 


It is encouraging to find young collegi- 
ans enlisting under the suffrage banner. 
At the commencement of Beloit (Wis.) 
College the attention of the audience was 
principally held by Rollo V. Lyman, who 
presented a forceful and eloquent argu- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women. 
There were ten orations delivered, on this 
occasion, by five young women, and an 
equal number of young men. 


—_—_—_—— 2 oa 


Women are not lacking in devotion to 
“Old Glory.’’ Through the efforts of 
Mrs. Catherine Sargeant, eighty-nine 
years old, and a real daughter of the 
Revolution, a flag was secured and 
raised with appropriate ceremonies a 
few days ago at Sheepscot, Me. Mrs. 
Sargeant’s father, Thomas Fairservice, 
was born in Boston in 1761, enlisted in 
the Home Guards in 1775, was present 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, and in 1812 
helped to occupy the old fort at Edge- 


comb, on the Sheepscot river. He 
was present by invitation at the 
laying of the corner-stone of Bun- 


ker Hill monument in 1843. Another 
‘story of a flag is recalled by the 
death of Mrs. Mary M. Hall, of Denver, 
who, though only fifty-eight years old, 
was a pioneer. She crossed the plains in 
1859 in an ox team, in the company of 
her young husband, and with him went to 
California gulch. Mrs. H. A. W. Tabor 
was the first woman to visit that wild 
locality, which later became famous as the 
mining camp of Leadville, and Mrs. Hall 
was the second. At the time of Lincoln’s 
inauguration she was living at the Uncom- 
pahgre encampment. On that occasion a 
beautiful American flag, stitched by her 
fingers, floated above the camp. It was 
the first American flag seen in that sec- 
tion of the country. The fact that its 
component parts were a blue sunbonnet 
and a red calico dress did not detract 
from the enthusiasm. 


oe 








The London correspondent of Harper's 
Weekly, Arnold White, writing of the 
International Council of women, says: 

Perhaps the most interesting feature in 
the congress is the fact that nearly all the 
progressive ideas are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and that in the future any ad- 
vance in the position of women of other 
races will probably be due to the efforts 
of their Engiish and American sisters. 
The Times and many other redoubtable 
organs of public opinion favored by mere 
man sneer at the congress, asking whether 
the experience of some thousands of 
years does not suggest doubt whether the 
voice of woman is not most persuasive 
when it is pitched in another key. On 
the other hand, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, two members of the triumvirate 
now governing England, have pronounced 
strongly in favor of the woman’s move- 
ment. It is understood that the Prime 
Minister regards the gradual entry of 
women into municipal and public life as 
constituting a reserve force against the 
brutal materialism visible in the recent 
developments of democracy. 

———=¢ 99 





In a recent address on ‘*The Women of 
Asia,’’ Miss Jessie Ackerman made this 
startling statement: 

More than one-half the women of the 
world are matters of merchandise. Inthe 
Orient a man buys his wife just as he 
does his buffalo or ox, and has just as 








full control over her as he has over his | out ever speaking a word about anything 


beast. In India the degradation on the 
part of women is more marked than in 
China, by reason of the very early period 
at which a girl’s earthly destiny is sealed. 
In Siam a woman is branded, as we brand 
cattle. A mark on her wrist indicates 
what brand of the imperial family she 
belongs to. While visiting that country I 
was granted an audience with the King, 
who received mein state. In referring to 
the degraded condition of his women, he 
brought forward as clever an argument as 
I have ever heard. The King isa ‘*muchly”’ 
married man, having forty wives, sixty 
children, and 1,500 women in his harem 
each woman having a slave. When the 
great gate closed upon me [ found myself 
in an inclosure where there are 3,000 
women who never go out. In speaking of 
the lack of education of his women, the 
King argued thus: ‘*You know with edu- 
cation there always come culture and 
refinement. If I educated my women I 
should educate them into a state of dis- 
content, for they would want many things 
that it is impossible for them to have,” 


> 


SOCIAL LIMITATIONS OF GERMAN WOMEN. 


An American lady journeying recently 
on the cars from Boston to Chicago had 
an opportunity to watch a_ betrothed 
couple. Describing their demeanor in a 
letter to a young German woman, an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and earnest stu- 
dent, the latter replies as follows; 


I was much interested in what you 
wrote about your travelling with lovers. 
Well, now, that would be an impossibility 
in Germany. No girl who wants to be 
treated as respectable would ever make 
the smallest journey alone with the man 
to whom she is engaged. If you go from 
Leipzig to Dresden with your Brautigan, 
you want the company of an ‘‘elephant,”’ 
as the dame d’honneur is called by lovers, 
very ungratefully, for her important mis- 
sion. It iseven not becoming to leave an 
engaged couple alone in any room in 
her parents’ house (not to speak of 
such a shocking thing as making geolog- 
ical trips with a young man who is not 
your official husband in spe). I have 
boiled with indignation often at the 
thought that parents will not trust for a 
few hours a man to whom they deliver 
their daughter for the whole of her life. 
I feel downright thankful that there is 
one country on the earth where this most 
natural of all things is not looked at asa 
heresy. ‘The whole position of a German 
wife, all that is mean, narrow, and un- 
worthy in the German woman altogether, 
comes from these incredible customs. 
Most marriages would show a different 
aspect if husband and wife had had the 
possibility of knowing each other before 
they were married. German women would 
be less narrow-minded, and German men 
less ignorant of their duties to the other 
sex, if these monastic remains were abol- 
ished. The greatest shame of our country 
is the ideal which it cherishes of woman- 
hood. 

I had an interesting talk on this topic 
with a very reasonable lady the other day. 
(She must have been very reasonable, as 
she would allow me at all to speak aloud 
on these things. You cannot be careful 
enough about that. Most people will 
think anything bad of yon if you dare enter 
on a discussion of that kind. A “young” 
girl of 283—shocking!) You can imagine 
she opened her eyes very wide on hearing 
my heresies, but she was honest enough 
to admit that there were cases which 
might not go into the frame of the com- 
monplace ‘‘moral’’ scheme, It was a pity 
our conversation was interrupted by new- 
comers; I should have liked to learn from 
her what she thought would be good to be 
done in such cases, 

I quoted to her the example of Ameri- 
can young people, of the free intercourse 
between young students of both sexes in 
American schools. She insisted that it 
always must be mingled with some flirta- 
tion, and that it was impossible young 
people could get on together without that. 
I hope you will second me for having con- 
tradicted her. But such is the situation 
of a young woman here. She can never 
look with a friendly eye on any young 
man, be he older or younger than herself, 
without people’s gossiping that he is her 
sweetheart, and, what is worse, without 
making him think so himself. That is 
the reason why, as a student in a German 
university, I stand so perfectly isolated 
among the students here. One cannot be 
careful enough in conversing with them. 
The bad ones would mock at my running 
after them; the honest ones would get a 
deadly fright lest I might have fallen in 
love with them, and would cry “‘sauve qui 
peut,” or they would be afraid of what 
people would say,— and what people say 
is, of course, the most important thing in 
a young man’s life, or, at least, in a young 
German’s life. As soon as I should show 
the slightest weak side anyhow, any one 
of them would feel himself free to allow 
himself anything towards me. So 1 am 
living like old Tantalus, in the midst of 
the waters of scientific life and interests, 
and yet am starving with never satisfied 
hunger and thirst. This is a graver ob- 
stacle to my progress than even all the 
ballast of school work can ever be. Do 
but imagine what it is to sit alone over 
your books from morning till night, with- 





that fills your mind, without the least 
shadow of interchange of thought, and 
even when you come home, without any 
one with whom to talk on your mental 
any more than on your personal interests. 
Figure only what mistakes and errors may 
be borne along in soch a hermetical exist- 
ence, to say nothing of the terrible loneli- 
ness. And then people will come and 
prove the inferiority of the feminine un- 
derstanding! 

Women who have had the inestimable 
privilege and enjoyment of graduating in 
an American coéducational college, such, 
for instance, as Oberlin, or the State 
Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, or Nebraska, will look 
with profound pity on the isolation of a 
German woman student, so graphically 
described by this young woman. The 
life-long friendships formed at such insti- 
tutions between men and women are of 
priceless value to both, and pave the way 
for combined effort and achievement for 


social progress in their after lives. 
pet H. B. B. 


IN UNBEATEN PATHS, 





Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, the first principal 
of the Boston Cuvoking School, who for 
twenty years has been teaching improved 
cooking to women, through lectures 
and demonstrations, through text-books, 
pamphlets, newspaper articles, and the 
culinary department of the American 
Kitchen Magazine, has decided to engage 
in the manufacture of a pure food prod- 
uct. She says: 


With the advice and encouragement of 
many business men, who are not in sym- 
pathy with the trust movement, and who 
believe that there is always room at 
the top, I have associated myself with a 
company for the manufacture and sale of 
@ pure cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
While I shall not personally grind and 
mix the powder,—any more than a first- 
class dressmaker does all her cutting and 
basting, or an editor does all the typeset- 
ting for his paper,—housekeepers may be 
assured that my formula will be followed 
in its manufacture, and every possible 
effort will be made to provide them with 
a perfect powder, as long as my name and 
guarantee appear on the labels. 

The N. Y. Sun gives this account of an 
Arizona woman who is making money in 
an unusual vocation: 

Four years ago, when Abram Wheeler 
and his bride, just out of the High School 
in Rochester, N. Y., went to make their 
name and fortune at Tucson, Mrs. Wheeler 
had no more knowledge of how to make 
harness than any other girl in the East 
who has never been in a harness shop 
three times in her iife. Harness making 
was Abram Wheeler’s trade, and he 
opened a shop in Tucson, The country 
was new and strange to Mrs. Wheeler, and 
there was not a person within 200 miles 
of Tucson, except her husband, whom 
she had ever seen or heard of before. 
Therefore she spent a good part of her 
time sitting with him while he worked. 
Little by little she came to help him, and 
in a year or two she was a great help. 
Mr. Wheeler became interested in copper 
mines, and while he was away at the mines, 
his wife ran the harness shop. She took 
out several patents for hames and collars 
for use on teams of six and more horses, 
drawing heavy ore wagons, and last win- 
ter she sold one patent for $1,200. She 
has become a journeyman harness maker, 
and nowadays, while her husband is open- 
ing a copper prospect more than one hun- 
dred miles from home, Mrs. Wheeler 
makes harness, buys the shop material, 
and looks after her two infant children, 
who are kept ina cage-like affair of the 
mother’s invention, in one corner of the 
harness shop. 

A clever deal in real estate by Mrs. A. 
B. S. Pond, of Plainfield, N. J., is de- 
scribed by the Real Estate News of that 
city, as demonstrating that women are 
peculiarly qualified for this line of busi- 
ness. The property had been offered for 
sale a long time, by many real estate 
agents; many investors had been inter- 
ested, and yet it remained for a woman 
to find a purchaser at a satisfactory price. 
Mrs. Pond will profit by this transaction 
more than many men—real estate agents 
and others—earn in a year. 

Another New Jersey woman, Mrs. Mor- 
rison, of Newark, is official photographer 
to police headquarters, and she takes 
pictures of criminals for the rogues’ gal- 
lery, working in a studio especially fitted 
for her work, in the official building. 
The prisoners are brought to her under 
guard, and it is said she has been partic- 
ularly successful in getting them to sit 
quietly, and allow her to photograph 
them, with no more trouble than an ordi- 
nary sitter would give. Men who do 
this work nearly always have great difti- 
culty in getting good likenesses, because 
the criminals will twist and turn and 
screw their faces. F. M, A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. THomas GRAuaAm, of Seward, has 
been appointed a member of the advisory 
board of the Nebraska Industrial Home. 

Mrs. STANLEY, wife of Governor Stan- 
ley, Mrs. Belle Harbaugh, and Mrs, Ollie 
Royce constituted a committee which 
lately visited the various State institu- 
tions in Kansas in which women are in- 
maces, 

Mrs. E. A. PAUL, superintendent of 
streets in the First Ward of Chicago, is 
leading a notable agitation in the interest 
of small parks, people’s breathing places 
in the heart of the great noisy and dusty 
city. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY, of Mississippi, 
has written a new book, which will con- 
tain some chapters on the “Negro Ques- 
tion,” from a Southern point of view. 
Miss Kearney and Miss Hale have re- 
cently been in Boston on business con- 
nected with the publication of this book. 


Mrs. E G. CHATFIELD, of Owego, 
N. Y., is an authority onthe art of angling, 
and is as enthusiastic over it as Izaak 
Walton ever was, two centuries ago. She 
has been the inventor, too, of a net and a 
contrivance for fly fishing. She tells the 
uninitiated that the first book written on 
fly fishing was composed in 1496 by a 
woman, Dame Juliana Berners. 

Mrs. MAy Preston SLosson has been 
appointed chaplain of the Wyoming State 
Penitentiary in Laramie by the prison 
authorities. Mrs. Slosson is an active 
worker in the Presbyterian church of 
Laramie, and has taken great interest in 
the prisoners at the penitentiary. She is 
a graduate of Vassar, and is the wife of 
one of the professors at the State Univer- 
sity. Her talks at the penitentiary dur- 
ing the last few months have been a great 
treat to the men, who are much attached 
to their new spiritual adviser, 

Tue BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, 
a lady whose name has been conspicuously 
and honorably associated with the move- 
ment for the advancement of women, sets 
forth in an article, entitled ‘‘Universal 
Peace,” in the July number of the North 
American Review, her reasons for believ- 
ing that the time is at hand when war 
will be abolished among the civilized 
nations of the world. The influence which 
will be exerted upon the direction of 
national affairs by women, when women 
finally attain rights and franchises equal 
to those now enjoyed by men, will be, she 
contends, one of the most effective 
agencies in bringing about that most 
desirable consummation. Baroness Von 
Suttner deprecates the general indiffer- 
ence to the work of the Peace Conference 
and the lack of understanding of its real 
purpose. 


Mrs. EvizABetTH THompson, the phi- 
anthropist, who has just died at Little- 
ton, N. H., was born in Lyndon, Vt., in 
1821. She was the daughter of Samuel 
Rowell, a poor farmer, and at nine years 
old she went out to service as a maid 
of all work. She toiled early and late, 
but found time to educate herself, taking 
advantage of every opportunity, however 
slight, that came in her way. In 1844 
she married Thomas Thompson, a Boston 
millionaire. He was a man of marked 
philanthropy, and together they ex- 
pended his large income for charitable 
purposes. At his death in 1869, he 
left her his whole fortune, and she con- 
tinued the benevolent work they had 
done together. She contributed largely 
to woman suffrage, expended great 
sums in helping heads of families 
who had fallen into misfortune, gave 
largely to temperance, devoted $10,000 
to the investigation of yellow fever, 
and founded the town of Long- 
mont, at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, giving 648 acres of land and $300 
to each colonist in Saline County, Kans, 
Her good deeds were too many to enumer- 
ate. She contributed largely to the pur- 
chase of the Vassar College telescope. 
Later she presented Francis B, Carpenter’s 
painting of the “Signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Lincoln’’ to Con- 
gress, for which she was granted the 
freedom of the floor,a right which no 
other wonan then possessed. She contri- 
buted large sums to the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and was made its first patron. She was 
a strong advocate of the idea of an inter- 
national republic. She was attacked by 
a stroke of paralysis several years ago, 
and has been in delicate health since that 
time. 
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A WOMAN BOOK PUBLISHER. 


The story of the success of a woman in 
book publishing is interestingly told in 
the Household Realm of July, by the ed- 
itor, Miss Alice Webster. The woman 
publisher is Mrs. Lida Brooks Miller, a 
kindergarten normal graduate, and for 
several years a teacher. At her marriage 
to Mr. L. P. Miller, of Chicago, her real 
life work began. 

Mr. Miller started in the book publishing 
business on a capital of $300. The young 
wife begged to be allowed to aid him, She 
had time, energy, and capabilities. For 
three years she helped prepare and edit 
every book that was issued from his 
house. Herein can be attributed much of 
the rapid increase in the business. She 
felt the pulse of the people, and unerring- 
ly planned books that found a ready sale. 
The house prospered, the field broadened 
and enlarged. 

Later, two sons came to gladden their 
home, and for a time Mrs. Miller dropped 
active part in commercial affairs, When 
the younger son was but nine months old, 
her husband died after a short illness. 
They had just purchased a beautiful block 
on Sheridan Drive, Chicago, on which 
many thousands of dollars were yet to be 
paid. Should she give it up, gather to- 
gether what she could, and live in a mod- 
est way with her children, or should she 
take up the business where her husband 
had left it, and endeavor to carry out all 
they had planned together? To go on 
meant, for a time, to give up her children. 
She was far too practical to think she 
could divide her time between business 
and housekeeping and make the greatest 
success of either. 

“No one knows the struggle it cost,’’ 
said Mrs. Miller, ‘to decide to send my 
children away, but for their sakes I did it. 
I asked my mother to take them for four 
years, which she gladly did. With a heavy 
heart, and alone, my husband dead, my 
children gone, thousands of dollars of ob- 
ligations to meet, I went to my desk and 
took up the round of business.” 

Within four years every dollar of debt 
owed at her husband’s death was paid. 
The business had become the largest of 
its kind in the land, and two of the best 
book men of the country, Mr. L. W. Wal- 
ter and Mr. W. R. Vansant, became asso- 
ciated equally with her, and the firm is 
now known as the Monarch Book Com- 
pany, a@ name familiar to every lover of 
books. 

The business under the present name 
has grown apace. Mrs. Miller to-day, as 
in the past, not only edits many of the 
books issued by the house, but takes an 
important part in passing upon the books 
to be issued, and contracts with the au- 
thors for the writing of those she does not 
do herself. Now, as in the early years, 
her judgment and foresight in this line 
are invaluable. 

‘The Beautiful Life of Miss Willard,” 
by Anna Gordon, was published by this 
company, and the sales amounted to 130,- 
000 copies in less than three months. 
Many other popular high-class books, pub- 
lished by the Monarch Book Company, 
testify to the almost unprecedented devel- 
opment, in a few years, of a business 
which few women have dared to enter. 

Besides wholesaling books to the trade, 
the company employs scores of travelling 
agents and thousands of local agents in 
every part of the United States and Can- 
ada, They send their publications to Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and other foreign countries. 
The establishment is conducted on the co- 
operative plan. Every employé in a posi- 
tion of importance shares in the profits, 
and that the percentage allowed is most 
liberal is evidenced by the amount paid in 
commissions to Mrs. Miller's first assist- 
ant last year, which was over $300—this 
in addition to a very generous regular sal- 
ary. Harmony prevails everywhere. The 
coéperative system extends even to the 
shipping clerks, who are careful that no 
consignment goes wrong, thus retarding 
sales. By this method all work with a 
will, interested in a common cause for the 
good of all. 

The years in which Mrs. Miller has 
achieved her great success have been those 
in which financial depression has driven 
many wealthy corporations to the wall, 
yet in addition to all she has wrought in 
a business way, she has found time for 
travel, culture, and enjoyment. In 1896 
she spent many months abroad, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Herman J. Hall, at that 
time president of the Chicago Arche Club. 
They travelled in the north of Africa, as 
well as through all the countries of Eu- 
rope. In 1890 and 1894 Mrs. Miller trav- 
elled extensively through our Southern 
and Western States. She has a rare ap- 
preciation of beautiful things, and her 
home, on Monroe Avenue, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, is filled with choice works of 
art, and rich and costly curios gathered 
during her journeyings at home and 
abroad. 

To meet Mrs. Miller in her home one 
would never know that she had met and 
mastered the intricate problems of a busi- 





ness career. She imbues others with her 
own largeness of heart, and is known in 
the business world, as well as in private 
life, as a woman who wants to help not 
only women, but will go far out of her 
way to uplift and aid all that are deserving. 

Asked what she considered the most 
necessary essentials to success in business, 
she replied: 

“First, and always, honesty, integrity, 
and courtesy in all dealings. Next, the 
smallest transaction is as worthy of its 
portion of attention as the largest. When 
a promise is made, fulfil it at the time 
agreed upon. If one book is to be deliv- 
ered the first of the month, we have it 
there as promptly as though the order 
were for one thousand. Attention to de- 
tail is paramount to success in any line.’ 

‘*May I give to women a message from 
you, Mrs. Miller?’’ I asked. 

‘Say to those who find life a struggle— 
courage, courage. Do not walk around 
an obstacle, Meet it face to face, dig it 
up, and find a smoother road beyond, An 
abiding faith, and a willingness to recog- 
nize one’s blessings as well as woes will 
lead to their own reward. The possibili- 
ties bequeathed to the average human be- 
ing outnumber the discouragements two 
to one. Making the most of one, and 
overcoming as many as possible of the 
other, is a discipline essential to our 
higher development.” 
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A SHARE OF THE PURSE. 


Although the season is young, and 
hotels are just filling up, yet already the 
cosy corners of the piazzas have their 
regular occupants, and many themes are 
discussed by the materfamilias who sit 
there. The other day somebody read in 
the paper that ‘‘Old Skinflint” was dead, 
and announced the fact to the assembled 
coterie. 

“If he were my husband I shouldn't 
mourn much for him,’’ declared one ma- 
tron, ‘‘and I don’t believe his wife will.’’ 
The others looked astonished and asked 
the reason for her statement. 

**You know what a rich man he was? 
Well, he never allowed his wife to have 
any spending money. Not one cent if he 
could help it. I have often had to lend 
her a nickel to pay her car fare, and I 
know she frequently borrowed of her cook 
for the same purpose.”’ 

“But she always had lovely things,’’ 
said another woman. 

“Of course she did. You don’t suppose 
ashrewd man like Old Skinflint would let 
his wife look shabby, do you? But she 
paid for nothing. Everything was charged 
and often he paid the bills, or only gave 
her just enough money to pay them. 

‘It was just the same with the house- 
keeping. Nota penny went through her 
fingers except for the payment of bills. 
I know she often got her milliner, whom 
she had employed for years, to charge her 
$5 extra for a bonnet, and then when the 
bill was paid she would get the money for 
her own little wants. But think what a 
life to lead. She couldn’t give 50 cents to 
a woman to keep her from starving be- 
cause she never had it. Yet her dresses 
and her diamonds have been the envy of 
half the women in town, while really she 
had less to do with than a poor shop girl 
who has her regular salary, small though 
it may be. I hope he didn’t make a will, 
for if he did I am sure he fixed his prop- 
erty in such a way that it won’t do her 
much good. I should like to see her have 
a little money to spend.”’ 

‘‘What do you think was the reason he 
acted so?”’ asked one of the listeners. 

‘‘Nobody knows. He seemed to be fond 
of her, too, and never was tired of buying 
her pretty things.” 

“IT think,” said a woman who had not 
spoken before, ‘‘that it all came from his 
not having a right idea of woman’s place 
in the household. He treated his wife as 
the men in the far East treat their slaves, 
or as nearly like that as he could in this 
country and in the 19th century.”’ 

“I agree with you partly,’’ said the first 
speaker, ‘‘yet I think the Skinflints’ case 
rather unique.” 

‘Perhaps so,’’ was the reply. ‘Yet 
without seeming to pry into your private 
affairs unnecessarily I would like to ask 
how many families you know where the 
purse is a mutual possession, where hus- 
band and wife have equal access to it and 
equal liberty in spending its contents?” 

Nobody answered. The coterie, for 
once, was silent. 

‘*And yet,’’ she continued, ‘“‘such should 
be the case in an ideal household.” 

“IT don’t believe it would work. I 
know my husband never would agree to 
it. Yet he isa most generous man, and 
if he ever forgets to give me money, I put 
my empty pocketbook on his dressing 
table and he fills it. That is for my 
spending money. He pays all the house- 
hold bills.” This was from a bride of 
only a few months. 

Some of the other women sighed, as if 
their experiences were not so pleasant, 
but nobody else said anything, and then 
the inquirer continued: 











“T never knew but one household where 
this ideal plan was tried, and the man had 
only a fair salary. In fact, the most of 
us would consider it a small one. To- 
gether, the man and his wife divided it 
up. So much for rent, a certain amount 
for the living expenses, asmall contingent 
fund for the unexpected, a tenth for 
charity. All the rest went into the com- 
mon purse, and each drew upon it as he 
or she liked, and no questions were asked. 
It was an ideal arrangement, and there 
never was any of the trouble over money 
matters that is so frequent in many house- 
holds, and that causes so many heart burn- 
ings and hard words. 

“They begun that way. For though 
they were very much in love with each 
other, and are a most sentimental pair to 
this day, the husband at least realized that 
matrimony is toa certain extent a busi- 
ness arrangement, anda household should 
be conducted on business principles to be 
successful. 

‘*While he, to the world, was the work- 
ing partner, he knew that his wife had 
her work also. He brought in the money 
while she made the home. She contri- 
buted as much as he did, but in a different 
way. Therefore, if he shared in the 
results of her labors, she should share in 
his. Both were common property, and, as 
I have said, it worked to a charm,”’ 

“But what if he were a very rich man, 
and she had nothing to do, while he, with 
vast interests on his bands, had to work 
hard. It seems to me the partnership 
would be a little unequal,’’ said one of 
the listeners. 

“Not at all. For with larger wealth, 
responsibilities increase, and though the 
wife may not have to do as much actual 
work as would the wife of a poor man, 
yet her duties to society increase, while 
her household is even harder to manage 
than if it were smaller. 

“IT have fully made up my mind that the 
cause of much unhappiness in families 
comes from this very reason. Men look 
upon their wives as belonging to them; to 
receive what they are willing to allow 
them, and to be content with it. While 
really they should be equal partners with 
equal property rights. 

‘Men say their wives do not know the 
value of money, and so they fear to trust 
them. But how are they ever to learn it 
if not in their own homes? 

“The wife of whom I have been telling 
you manages the household money as 
well as having access to the common 
purse and the charity fund, while her hus- 
band’s special care is the rent money and 
the contingent fund. 

“She has become a good manager, and 
often saves enough from the housekeep- 
ing allowance to buy her husband a 
Christmas ora birthday present. 

‘The plan works well in this case, and 
I wish more families would try it.” 

Nobody said anything. It showed that 
the ladies were thinking it over.—Boston 
Herald. 





RED CROSS WORK IN CUBA. 


A great change has taken place in the 
condition of the children in Cuba, who, 
before the Red Cross work was instituted, 
lived and slept wherever they could, sur- 
rounded by the most revolting physical 
and moral conditions. They had to get 
food from whatever source was available, 
and many of them were forced to beg for 
what they received. They were clothed 
in filthy rags, and the greater number of 
them were suffering from skin diseases or 
infested with vermin. Now, everything 
is changed. They are being fed and 
clothed and educated, and are in a fair 
way to make useful citizens. 

Miss Barton’s plan has been to estab- 
lish asylums in each small town, rather 
than establish a large institution in some 
of the more pretentious places, and gather 
in the orphans from the surrounding dis- 
tricts. By her method she keeps the des- 
titute children in their home community, 
where they will be most useful when they 
become old enough to take an active part 
in local affairs. An agent of the society, 
upon going to a town where destitution 
exists, endeavors to secure the codpera- 
tion of the townspeople in the work. All 
the orphans and children who have been 
left to care for themselves are there 
brought together in some suitable building 
selected for the purpose, and clothed, fed, 
and cared for at the expense of the Red 
Cross. After an institution of this sort is 
well established, and some suitable citi- 
zen who has shown an intelligent interest 
and activity in the work has been found, 
the asylum is left in his immediate charge, 
and the agent proceeds to the next place 
where there is need for his presence. 

The society exercises a general super- 
vision over all the asylums which it 
founds, and furnishes food and supplies 
for their maintenance. The citizens in 
each town have given a most cordial sup- 
port in the work, and have aided in every 
way. The Red Cross employs women in 
each village or town, who are destitute 
and without means of caring for them- 





selves, to perform the active work of car- 
ing for the orphans. In each town, clubs 
whose members are townspeople are also 
formed forthe purpose of codperating with 
the Red Cross agents. Their members, who 
are educated, teach the inmates of the 
asylums the rudimentary branches of 
study, and the others perform duties 
which tend to forward the work. 





ENGLISH CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
A recent account of the growth of the 
codperative system in England says: 


Fifty five years ago, twenty-eight work- 
men in Rochdale, Lancashire, England, 
having saved up £28 ($140) between them, 
began to runa store on the principle of 
dividing profits on the amount of pur- 
chases, and making all purchasers, share- 
holders, with a fixed interest on their cap- 
ital. These menare known in the history 
of coéperation in England as *‘the Roch- 
dale Pioneers,’’ and the principles they 
have laid down have become the chief 
corner-stone and the foundation of all the 
organizations of workingmen-codéperators, 
which, in the year 1898, numbered nearly 
2,000,000 members, did an aggregate busi- 
ness in Great Britain of over $300,000,000, 
with a share capital of $90,000,000, made 
a profit of $30,000,000, and own at this 
moment of writing $48,000,000 of invested 
money. 

Farming is conducted on codéperative 
principles, and there is over $500,000 in- 
vested therein. Agriculture supplies are 
furnished on the codperative plan to the 
extent of $750,000 per annum. There are 
several codperative credit banks estab- 
lished in England, and a coéperative in- 
surance company is doing a business of 
about $125,000 a yearin premium receipts. 

Women are every year taking a more 
prominent place in the work, serving on 
committees and helping in the manage- 
ment of the work; they, of course, have 
the same power of investing and of voting 
as the men. The Women’s Codperative 
Guild is a great educational concern for 
the spread of codéperative ideas. It pub- 
lishes and distributes a vast quantity of 
propagandist literature, and is a valuable 
auxiliary of the great federation of soci- 
eties known as the Coéperative Union. 


MISS CATHERINE SEDGWICK. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post writes of the beauty and distinction 
of old and new Lenox, one of the most 
picturesque towns in Massachusetts, and 
says: 

The name which reflected most lustre 
upon the village was that of Miss Cathe- 
rine Sedgwick, whose voluminous writings 
introduced Lenox to a world of letters. 
Miss Sedgwick’s place in American litera- 
ture is secure, though a later generation 
of novel-readers knows not this once fa- 
mous writer. A resident of Lenox for near- 
ly forty years, until her death, in 1867, 
she made her eyrie a workshop, the pro- 
ductions of which were eagerly awaited 
by two continents. Mitchell, in his recent 
“American Lands and Letters,’ calls 
Miss Sedgwick ‘‘that fine old lady of the 
Berkshire highlands and of high humani- 
ties,’’ and he adds, ‘‘worthier of mention 
than her novels were her short stories, 
those little social tractates, which were 
full of sturdy republican sentiment, of 
common sense, and of rich humanity, and 
challenged attention at home and 
abroad.”’ 

To understand her position in the liter- 
ature of our land it is necessary to re- 
member that she wrote at a time when 
she had scarcely any competitors in the 
world of fiction, and when the United 
States had extended hardly beyond the 
Alleghanies, She was one of America’s 
literary pioneers, Cooper flung back the 
taunt, “Who ever reads an American 
book?”’ in the teeth of the Spectator, 
which made it. Miss Sedgwick followed 
up the success of Cooper’s “‘Spy,”’ which 
appeared in 1821, with her first novel, ‘A 
New England Tale,’’ which appeared in 
1822, and ushered her, a woman of thirty- 
three, into immediate renown. Scott had 
only commenced his Waverley Novels in 
1814. Miss Sedgwick found her materials 
mainly in New England people and their 
story. Following her first tale came 
‘*Red wood,” ‘‘Hope Leslie,’’ ‘‘Clarence,”’ 
and ‘*The Linwoods,”’ and after the last- 
named a succession of short tales, ‘‘Live 
and Let Live,” ‘The Boy of Mt. Rhigi,” 
“The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor 
Man,” and others, 

Miss Sedgwick spent her summers in 
Lenox, coming early from New York and 
returning late. She was the intimate 
friend and correspondent of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Sismondi, Miss Kemble, William 
Cullen Bryant, and William Ellery Chan- 
ning, besides being admitted far into the 
inner circle of such literary yokefellows 
as Cooper, Halleck, and Hawthorne. It 
is small wonder that Lenox was called a 
‘jungle of literary lions,’’ when it is re- 
membered that she attracted to these 
heights many of those who were most dis- 
tinguished in the craft of letters. Bryant 
gives us a pen-picture of her in these early 
days as “well-formed, with regular fea- 
tures, eyes beaming with benevolence, a 
pleasing smile, a soft voice, and gentle 
and captivating manners.”’ 
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WOMEN AND THE STAGE. 





Miss Mary Shaw was warmly greeted by 
the woman’s congress in London when 
she delivered an address on woman’s work 
on the stage. 

Concerning the number of women en- 
gaged in the theatrical profession, she 
said: It is not as extensive a profession 
for women as many perhaps think. In 








America, for instance, there are only about 
3,000 women employed on the stage. Ther, 
is almost a universal idea that actresses 
are paid better than other professiona) 
women. This is doubtless true, but the 
expense of dressing is very great, and it j, 
a question whether the possible saving, 
average up as well. 
To thousands of weary and despondent 
the stage has been a solace; to thousands 
of overworked it has been the best recrg. 
ation; to thousands of uninformed ang 
unrefined it has been almost their on) 
educator and polisher; to thousands why 
had gone wrong, or were sorely tempted 
it has been an admonisher. Shakespear, 
knew 

“The play’s the thing 

Wherein to catch the conscience of the king.” 

You will realize how powerful a factor 
the stage is for good or evil. The fate of 
the drama is in the hands of the people, 
It will perform what is required of jt, 
Only such plays and players as your pat. 
ronage makes profitable can keepa footing 
and succeed. There is an axiom in my 
profession that the most successful plays 
and players are the ones that please wo. 
men. The plays that solely please a man 
are but short-lived. When you are ip. 
clined to criticise the stage ponder over 
this thought a little. It is a truth preg. 
nant with meaning for women, and if you 
take this seed thought with you to your 
several homes and keep it in your minds 
during all your relations with the stage 
and its people, it will finally rouse,perhaps, 
some new and strange convictions as to 
women’s influence and responsibility tow. 
ard the drama. And you will be able 
to judge intelligently as to the helplessness 
of your sister-player and the power of 
your sister-auditor. That may be the be. 
ginning of untold benefit and great mu- 
tual helpfulness. 





THE WORK OF TWO SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


The Ladies’ Memorial Association of 
Charleston, S. C., has collected in a little 
pamphlet tributes offered by newspapers, 
societies, and Confederate camps to the 
memory of Mrs. Mary Amarinthia Snow. 
den, the founder and first president of the 
association, who passed away February 23, 
1898. The story of Mrs. Snowden’s life, 
as told in these tributes, is one of the 
most remarkable and interesting in South- 
ern history. An ardent Confederate, she 
threw herself into the cause of the South 
with all the energy of her nature during 
the Civil War. “Numerous hospitals along 
its beleaguered coast owed their existence 
to her endeavors: provisions and clothing 
were sent weekly to the armies of Virgi- 
nia and the West; she undertook an ex. 
pedition to Warrenton, Va., ten miles from 
the battlefield of Manassas, at the time of 
the second battle, over frightful roads 
(the railways being destroyed by the 
enemy) and almost impassable rivers, 
though advised of the danger, carrying 
with her clothing and comforts for the 
wounded, and personally attending the 
dying in the hospitals, at private houses, 
and on an open field on Academy Hill. 
Among these last were 180 South Caroli- 
nians. Under her supervision, and with 
the aid of other patriotic ladies, a bazar 
was opened in Columbia, S. C., which con- 
tributed $350,000 to the Confederacy. 
Special recognition of her services was 
made by the Congress of the Confederate 
States by allowing her to import, as best 
she could through the blockade, wines 
and liquors of all sorts for the Southern 
hospitals. She was present, with her 
family, in Columbia, S. C., during the 
sacking and burning of that city by the 
army of Gen. Sherman. Many hundred 
Confederate prisoners, without means and 
generally too weak for transportation, 
were under her care for some months. 
With the contributions of the citizens, and 
what she could extort from the Federal 
forces, these men were clothed and fed, 
until they could return to their homes. 
The halls of the University of the State 
were put at her disposal, and here, with a 
few friends, and her former slaves (the 
majority of whom had refused to follow 
in the wake of the victorious army), did 
she exhibit that executive ability and 
faculty for organization which gave her 
rank among the first women of the 
State.”’ 

The fund which built the Calhoun mon- 
ument ‘owes its preservation through 
the war to Mrs. Snowden and her sister, 
Mrs. Isabelle S. Snowden. The lot in 
Magnolia Cemetery (Charleston), where 
sleep a thousand Confederate soldiers, 
was secured largely through their efforts. 
The Confederate dead brought thither 
from Gettysburg, would still be sleeping 
there, but for Mrs. Snowden’s unresting, 
unceasing, and patriotic piety.’’ But the 
‘‘Home for Mothers, Widows, and Daugh- 
ters of Confederate Soldiers’’ was her 
crowning work. “It has existed, and 
flourished for thirty years and has sup- 
ported and educated more than a thou- 
sand young Confederate orphans, One 
dollar from a widow in Baltimore was its 
first donation. Seventy thousand dollars 
have been raised for its support, since its 
inception. When the design was barely 
digested, and its novelty had made the 
public doubtful of its ultimate success, 
Mrs. Snowden never hesitated a moment, 
but, with her sister, mortgaged their own 
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residence for the first year’s rent on the 
puilding.”” Mrs. Snowden visited Balti- 
more, when the home was projected, and 
while calling at an institution for widows 
in this city, ‘‘was offered by one of the 
dependent inmates $1 —the very first offer 
to the cause—and declining, because of 
the necessities of the giver, was asked 
if she rejected the widow's mite, to 
which she replied that she would grate- 
fully accept it then as the seed corn, 
blessed of God, for her enterprise. The 
incident got into the papers and was read 
jn Europe by the helplessly ill daughter 
(Miss Louise) of the great philanthropist, 
Hon. W. W. Corcoran, and after the 
daughter's death, the father sent Mrs. 
Snowden $1,000. Mr. Corcoran, after a 
yisit to the home, gave it an additional 
amount of $5,000, and a generous Balti- 
more woman gave it, through Mrs, Snow- 
den, $20,000.” ° 

The Ladies’ Memorial Association of 
Charleston has begun the collection of a 
fund for the establishment of the ‘‘Snow- 
den Sisters’ Scholarship,’’ designed for 
the education of female descendants of 
Confederate soldiers and sailors, and in- 
vite the codperation of all who desire to 
contribute to an appropriate memorial of 
two noble women and to the perpetuation 
of the work to which they gave their 
hearts and lives.—Baltimore Sun. 
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SALLIE HOLLEY. 





John Chadwick’s story of the life of 
“Sallie Holley,”’ entitled ‘‘A Life for Lib- 
erty,’’ calls the roll of the brave anti-slav- 
ery women, the faithful, oftentimes ob- 
scure, always to the multitude unwel- 
comed women, those who lived before a 
woman’s right to feel deeply on great 
questions, or her power of expressing her- 
self publicly upon the same, was recog- 
nized, but who, notwithstanding, testified 
in such a way that we to-day sing to their 
praise the ‘‘Stabat Mater’ of American 
religion. Mr. Chadwick reminds us of 
how the wife Helen made the home of 
William Lloyd Garrison ‘‘a garden of re- 
freshment’’ to him in his brave fight. 

“Now, Wendell, don’t shilly shally, but 
be as brave asa lion,” said Ann Phillips, as 
he was entering the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention in London, in 1840, to fight for 
the rights of the women delegates, from 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, to seats 
in the Convention. 

Maria Westman Chapman, whom Chad- 
wick calls the lieutenant, in the company 
of which Garrison was captain, Abby Kel- 
ley, Mary Grew, Margaret Burleigh, Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké, Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Childs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—how inspiring are the names to- 
day, how the tongue loves to roll them 
upon its tip, and still how grim was their 
reception, how hardly was their message 
received! Now, we know them clothed 
with all the graces of womanhood. Then, 
they were exposed to a savage ribaldry 
that Godiva, the Lady of Coventry, was 
saved from when she rode naked through 
the medieval town, that the people might 
be rid of their blight; for, in the story, 
only a peeping Tom invaded the sanctity 
of her womanhood, but in the cases of 
these heroines of freedom, a quivering 
soul was continuously exposed to the un- 
holy jeers of the vulgar crowd. 

‘Sallie Holley”? was one of this band, 
relatively one of the lesser members, but 
as the story of her life and its thrilling 
settings are brought out by the skilful 
hand of John Chadwick, we find there is 
that in it that intensifies our appreciation 
of the heroic age of American liberty, and 
calls for a new reading of our estimate of 
courage, and an enlargement of the list of 
graves that deserve our memorial tributes. 

Sallie Holley lived from 1819 to 1893. 
Her life spanned seventy-five years. The 
story of it all is deeply dovetailed into the 
story of what is most heroic in American 
life. She stood in the advance of every 
question, a heretic in religion, but pro- 
foundly religious, an advocate of woman's 
tight to be heard on platform and at the 
polls, herself eloquent to a persuasive 
degree, and yet domestic and retiring, 
skilled in all the humble arts of the fire- 
side, one who knew how, and was glad of 
the privilege of tending to another wo- 
man’s baby at the donation party given to 
the Baptist minister, while the mother 
Participated in the game of ‘“snap-and- 
Catch.”” We see her away back in 1847 





going in the stage sleigh all the way from 
Monroe, Mich., to Oberlin, O., with her 
tear-stained face hidden behind her veil, 
because she went in defiance to her broth- 
er’s pleading that she should stay away 
from ‘that nigger school.”” But she went 
to fight the grim theology, to insist upon 
her right as a woman, and to study the 
rights of the slave. ‘‘Wait a year more, 
and I will join with you in pleading the 
cause of the slave women,” said Sallie 
Holley to Abby Kelley Foster, although 
her beloved pastor, the now venerated Dr. 
Hosmer, of the Unitarian church at Buf- 
falo, begged of her sister to save Sallie 
‘from ruining her reputation by joining 
those hated Abolitionists.’’ But her sis- 
ter replied: ‘Sallie thinks her salvation 
depends on not being ashamed of those 
hated Abolitionists, Parker Pillsbury, 
Abby Kelley, and Mr. Garrison.’’ While 
at Oberlin, Sallie succeeded in securing the 
election of Lucy Stanton as president of 
the “‘Ladies’ Literary Society,’’ because she 
was bright and competent, and because 
she was black. And that night, in her 
dreams, she saw the angels of heaven rid- 
ing on white horses, saying, as they 
passed: ‘“‘We take great interest in you 
Sallie.” For ten years she went through 
the North, from Maine to Michigan, plead- 
ing the cause of the black man, paying 
ungrudgingly the extra tax imposed upon 
her because she was a woman, for this 
last tax broke down the courage of many 
who were equal to the former. In her 
day, even Henry Ward Beecher hoped 
that his sister Harriet would keep off the 
platform. 

It is pathetic to read the story of those 
heroes of the anti-slavery contest, to see 
how many of them were lost when the 
cause was won. Othello was left without 
a vocation, Like Alexander, they ‘wept 
for other worlds to conquer;’’ but Sallie 
Holley took her soul with her as she 
travelled through life. The emancipation 
proclamation was signed January 1, 1863. 
By spring she was deep into the next task. 
The colored man was not yet where she 
wanted him, For twenty-three years 
more she fought his battle. Into the 
heart of Virginia she plunged with her 
companion, Caroline Putnam, and there 
grappled with the problem of educating 
the race that was liberated, of fighting the 
prejudices that were still left, of being 
the clearing house where Northern gener- 
osity and intelligence met Southern igno- 
rance and prejudice, exchanged commodi- 
ties, and all parties were benefited there- 
by. 

This is the fine problem of the soul, the 
demand of spiritual courage. To keep 
moving is to be able to understand the 
message from high heaven the moment it 
arrives. It is easy to read the Word of 
the Lord to the past generation. Most 
any one can do that. The great task is to 
read the Word of the Lord to this genera- 
tion. Therein lies the characteristic of 
the prophet; to him inspiration is in the 
present tense, and therein lies the charac- 
teristic of the prophet-hero. To him the 
Word of the Lord is in the imperative 
mood, first person singular, present tense. 
“New occasions teach new duties,’ is 
Lowell’s great phrase, which Chadwick 
makes a title to one of the chapters in his 
new book. Oh, it is hard to meet this 
highest bravery, the bravery that dares 
spell out the last syllable, the latest phrase 
in the continuous revelation of God. The 
highest courage earth calls for is the cour- 
age to change your mind, to readjust 
yourself to the new circumstances, to rise 
independent of old words and old forms 
and old friends, when these stand between 
you and the abused brother, the overrid- 
den principle, the unpopular cause of to- 
day. The exceeding courage of Garrison 
led him to say in the fifties that ‘‘the Con- 
stitution of the United States was a cove- 
nant with death and an agreement with 
hell,’’ but when, in the sixties, the sure 
grinding of God’s mill brought new and 
unexpected elements into the problem, 
and he was taunted on account of his 
manifest interest in the Constitution and 
his desire to save the Union, he replied: 
‘How could I know at that time that 
death and hell were to secede from the 
Constitution?”’ 

Let there be no garnishing of prophet 
tombs. Let us not insult the memory of 


those liberators by mumbling their cry 
with lips that ought to speak loud and 
clear the cry for freedom and for human- 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness; and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
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Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 
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ity, the rights of black, brown, and white 
man to-day. Now, as in the days of Gar- 
rison, we need to take weapons out of the 
scale of despotism and throw them into 
the scale of freedom. 

It is true now, as then, that it is easier 
to propagate a dogma than it is love; that 
we have more zealots than zeal still in our 
midst, for zealots are those who stand for 
the zeal of past generations. Zealots rep- 
resent heroism in the past tense. They 
make a chorus out of John Brown's lone- 
ly solo. It is tearful to read between the 
lines of Sallie Holley’s letters. She says: 
“Ob, how many letters I have had to write 
in order to raise forty dollars!’ We see 
her going sixteen miles to get one sub- 
scriber for the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
We see her battling with that dead piety 
that is always so unctious and so sterile. 
The Anti-Slavery Society offered $500 to 
the American Bible Society if that Society 
would attempt to give Bibles to the slaves, 
‘‘and,”’ writes Miss Holley, ‘‘so cowardly 
was it that it declined even making the 
attempt.”’ Such a Bible society reminds 
us of the Yale College student of whom 
Miss Holley wrote, who advertised for 
board, “where his Christian influence 
would be received as part pay.’’—Chicago 
Unity. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Isabel Hampton Robb, of Cleve- 
land, O., is president of the Nurses’ 
Alumne Association. 

The portrait of herself presented by 
Miss Clara Barton to the Massachusetts 
Army Nurses Association has been placed 
in the Grand Army headquarters in the 
State House. The Association, Mrs. 
Fanny T. Hazen, president, will hold a 
fair in November in aid of some of its 
members. 

A movement has been started to pro- 
cure from Congress a reduction of pos- 
tage on authors’ manuscripts passing be- 
tween authors and publishers, so that 
they may be sent as third instead of first- 
class matter. The bill is coming up at 
the next Congress. If it is enacted, the 
charge for authors’ manuscripts will be 
placed on an equality with all other mer- 
chandise using the mails, 

On July 7 Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, distinguished 
American delegates to the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Women in London, 
were presented to the Queen at Windsor. 
It is not every year that the Queen re- 
ceives an American woman so well worth 
meeting as Miss Anthony. The Queen 
did not confide to our countrywomen her 
convictions as to the fitness of women to 
vote and hold high office, but she pleased 
Miss Anthony very much by ordering tea 
in the palace for all the delegates (some 
hundreds) who had come to see her.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

How far from being a murderer is this 
*Prof.”’ Lockhart, who insisted on his 
young wife’s making a balloon ascension 
the Fourth in a brisk gale, at Troy, N. Y.? 
Over the fields and valleys the balloon was 
carried by the strong wind, 200 to 1,000 
feet above ground. All this time the frail 
woman was clinging to the ropes of the 
balloon with desperation. Finally the 
parachute ropes broke, and Mme, Lock- 
hart fell to the ground. Word was sent 
to Lockhart that his wife had probably 
been killed. When she saw him her only 
salutation was: ‘I hope you are satisfied 
now.’’— Vermont Journal. 

During the recent hot spell, says the 
New York Sun, a Washingtonhousekeeper 
made her midweek pilgrimage to the Cen- 
tre Market, and, of course, everybody, 
sellers and buyers, showed the effects of 
the intense heat. To one good old col- 
ored mammy, selling garden sass, the 
lady spoke sympathetically about the 
heat and wound up by saying: “It is 
dreadful, isn’t it?” ‘“*’Deed ‘tis, chile, 
‘deed ‘tis,’ chimed in auntie. “I tells 
you dat forty yeahs ago, when de good 
Lawd made de wedder, we didn’t have no 
sich sizzlin’ days as dese; but sence dese 
here wedder bureau men’s takin to fixin’ 
it, dey jes’ sends us anything dey likes, 


an’ dey ain’t skillful, chile, dey ain’t 
skillful!’ 

An exchange says: “The lowa Humane 
Society is prosecuting J. B. Ackerman, a 
Des Moines shopkeeper, on a charge of 
failure to provide for his saleswomen the 
‘suitable seats’ required by the lowa stat- 
ute. The seats he has provided are pine 
boxes. He says there is not room bebind 
the counters for chairs or settees. The 
saleswomen now in his employ say that 
the boxes are comfortable and satisfactory. 
The saleswomen who have left his em- 
ploy say that isn’t so, and, further, that 
they didn’t dare to sit down on the boxes 
when he was looking at them.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sonnets by Wil- 








Tue NaATIon’s SHAME. 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 


These nine sonnets of fourteen lines 
each are eloquent and impassioned pro- 
tests against the cruel, unjust, and need- 
less war now in progress in the Philip- 
pines; a war which gives the lie to our 
professions of philanthropy, to our prin- 
ciples of representative government, and to 
enlightened business commonsense. The 
sonnets are respectively entitled ‘‘Proem,”’ 
‘William McKinley,” ‘ Aguinaldo, ”’ 
‘*The Church Recreant,”’ ‘‘Abased,”’ **Con- 
trition,’’ **Treason,’’ ‘‘Invocation,”’ and 
‘“Awakening.’’ They naturally represent 
only one side of the question, and that 
the unpopular side. It may be alleged in 
palliation of our national crime that we 
have drifted into a war the nature and 
extent of which we did not foresee, that, 
in Mr. Garrison’s own words: 

Too far the nation has advanced to turn 

On its imperial and predestined way ; 

That 

Duty and destiny decree its sway 
O’er conquered islands where the tropics 

burn. 

It may be that conquest and retention 
of the East Indies may eventually result 
in civilizing and improving them. But 
all this our consistent moralist very 
properly ignores. Good may come out of 
evil, but that does not change the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong. Nor 
does the good ever compensate for the 
evil. Mr. Garrison deserves admiration 
and respect for his courage and fidelity in 
branding injustice and wrong at a time 
when he will have little public sympathy. 
We bespeak for these sonnets a candid 
perusal, H. B. B. 


“a oan -- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FROM TWO NESTS. 





BY MARIE ZETTERBERG, 


Beside a nursery window two birds were 
building a nest. Such a pretty spot as 
they had found! ‘Really the prettiest 
spot in the whole wide world!’ thought 
the little birds, as they hunted high and 
low for wisps of hay and straw, soft 
mosses, feathers, hair, and string to weave 
into a cosy nest for their home. They 
twittered as they swung in the branches 
of the old apple-tree, and sang little songs 
to each other as they flew to and fro, 
gathering what they needed to line their 
swinging cradle. 

Near the vine that wreathed the win- 
dow these orioles built their nest. It was 
in May weather, and Spring was weaving 
a beautiful green carpet for the earth. 
The wild-rose canes were growing crim- 
son around the path that bordered the 
garden, where rows of purple hyacinths 
sent their fragrance out intotheair, The 
tulips made rich with color the flower bed 
around the porch, and with them were 
early pansies just beginning to lift their 
glowing faces to the spring sunshine. 

One sunny afternoon, as Mrs. Oriole 
was about to enter her nest, she heard a 
very pretty sound, and turned and twisted 
her head to see whence it came. Her 
bright eyes did not have to look far, for 
there in the vine-wreathed window were 
two sweet, kind faces. One belonged to 
a young mother, the other to a little baby. 

‘*Hush, baby dear,”’ the oriole heard the 
mother saying. ‘‘Look over there! See 
the bird sitting on the nest near the 
vines.”’ 

Baby looked this way and that, and 
when he spied the bird-home, and Mrs. 
Oriole blinking at him, he gave a little 
scream of delight, and reached out two 
dimpled hands for the cunning plaything. 

‘“*No, no, no!’ cried the young mother. 
‘Birds’ nests were not made to be toys 
for babies. Come, little one, it is time 
you were fast asleep in your crib.” 

Soon after, as Mrs. Oriole flew past the 
window, she saw a cradle swinging to and 
fro, just as her nest swung when the wind 
stirred it; and in this little cradle lay the 
beautiful baby fast asleep. 

Every day thereafter Mr. and Mrs, Oriole 
heard the cooing, prattling voice of the 
baby, and saw his sweet little face at the 
window; and they sang their merriest 
songs to him. 

Mr. Oriole was a very fine singer, and 
often as he swung on the farthest-reach- 
ing apple bough he sang a little song of 
what an oriole delights in. 

Mr. Oriole often travelled far away to 
the meadows, the pastures, and the woods 





to hunt for food for his mate; and when- 


ever he returned he had a wonderfu! little 
story to tell the baby and his mother. He 
told them where the dandelions were 
waiting for baby to come and play among 
them; where the golden daffodils bloomed; 
and how thick the modest little violets 
grew along the brooklet’s edge. He knew 
where the ferns were unfolding, and how 
soon Jack-in-the-Pulpit would be out to 
preach a sermon to the flowers. Often he 
sang a very marvellous little song. full of 
trills and warbles. Indeed, be went into 
ecstacies as he sang about the maple tops 
blushing rosy against the sky, and of the 
yellow-crowned willows beside the stream, 
and of the tassels waving on the birches. 

By and by four young orioles crept out 
of four speckled eggs. Mr. Oriole was 
very busy in those days, hunting for grubs 
and worms for the mother-bird and her 
little ones. Baby missed his happy sum- 
mer songs. Only now and then did the 
busy father have time to tell Baby how 
merrily the little brook danced along in 
the wildwood over the stones and pebbles, 
and of the weary spring flowers that were 
falling asleep. 

But at night, when the sunshine faded 
in the west, and it was almost time for 
Baby to go to slumber, he and his loving 
mother would hear a cooing voice outside 
the vine-wreathed window. It was the 
voice of the mother-bird hushing her 
noisy brood to sleep: 

When the bee hides in the flower, 
And the butterflies are creeping 
’Mong the leaves, it is the hour 
Baby birdie should be sleeping. 
Chirrup, chirrup, chee, chee, chee, 
Here’s a nest for mine and me! 

And a little later, as a purple mist crept 
over the valley, a tender voice within the 
cottage sang softly: 

I have seen the cloudlets rest 
On the snow-white mountain's breast, 
I have watched the gold bees creep 
In the pink rosebuds to sieep, 
And I know the stars peep out, 
Just to see what you're about, 
And they wonder, wonder why, 
You don’t sleep, my Baby bye. 
(o to sleep my pretty pet, 
Shut your eyes of violet, 
While I tuck the coverlet 
Round you, dearie,— so 

When Autumn was busy at her loom, 
weaving in and out the beautiful threads 
of red, gold, and brown, the oriole family 
spread their soft wings and flew to the 
land of warmth and flowers. They left 
their little nest for Baby to care for, and 
it still rocks gently from the swaying 
branch of the old apple tree.—Kindergar- 
ten Review. 
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Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o'clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL... 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, ry . Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Peqiacering, Scientific and Literary 
Ss. Herel ey oe, og ounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For fall. particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A WARNING TO IMPERIALISTS. 


The social conditions of England, after 
centuries of conquest and colonization, 
Ought to arouse every patriotic American 
woman to help prevent this country from 
following in her footsteps. Let every one 
who thinks she can afford to be a political 
nonentity read Hall Caine’s latest novel, 
“The Christian,” and ask herself if she is 
willing to look forward to a repetition of 
the wretchedness of imperial London in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 
It is true indeed that misery and vice 
already exist on a smaller scale in every 
great American city. ‘The City Wilder- 
ness,”’ recently published, gives facts con- 
cerning the South End of Boston which 
may well cause surprise and alarm. But 
in London a large part of the population 
live from hand to mouth in hopeless 
poverty and degradation. With an Em- 
pire on which the sun never sets, with 
precedence over the world for more 
than a hundred years in mining and 
manufactures, with labor- saving ma- 
chinery and skill which have enabled her 
to undersell the world, that great city isa 
centre of unparalleled poverty and degra- 
dation. Out of its millions one in every 
twelve dies a pauper, 

Especially is the condition of women 
pitiable in this paradise, or rather this 
Inferno of Imperialism. Well may Glory 
Quayle say: 

It makes one’s head swim and one’s 
wings drvop to see how hard Nature is 
on a woman compared toa man. Unless 
she is agenius or a jellyfish there seems 
only one career open to her, and thatis a 
lottery, with marriage for the prizes, and 
for the blanks—oh dear, oh dear! What 
a place this London is! Such a mixture! 
Fashion, religion, gaiety, devotion, pride, 
depravity, wealth, poverty! Fora girl to 
succeed in London her moral color must be 
heightened alittle. Angels are not wanted 
there at all. The only angels there are in 
London are kept framed in church win- 
dows, and I half suspect that even they 
were women once and liked bread and 
butter. Nell Gwynne’s flag floats from the 
steeple of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and 
now and again they ring the bells for her. 

If 1 can become a famous woman, and 
good men will listen to me, I will tell 
them to be tender and merciful to poor 
girls who are trying to live in London 
and be good and strong, and that the true 
chivalry is to band themselves together 
against the other men who are selfish and 
cruel and impure. Oh this great, glorious, 
devilish, divine London! It must stand to 
the human world as the seething, boiling, 
bubbling waters of the Niagara do to the 
world of Nature. Either a girl floats over 
its rapids in a boat, and in that case she 
draws her breath and thanks God, or she 
is tossed into its whirlpool, like a dead 
body, and goes round and round until she 
finds the vortex and is swallowed up! 


Well did John exclaim: 


The present condition of women is in- 
tolerable. Upon the well-being of women, 
and especially of working women, the 
whole welfare of society rests. Yet, think 
of it—their dependence on men, their 
temptations, their rewards, their punish- 
ments! Three half pence an hour is the 
average wage of a working woman in Eng- 
land, And that inthe midst of riches, in 
the heart of luxury, and with one easy and 
seductive means of temporary escape from 
poverty always open. Ruin lies in wait 
for them, and beckons and entices them in 
the shape of dancing houses and music 
halls and rich and selfish men. Not one 
man in a million would come through 
such an ordeal unharmed, And yet what 
do we do? What does the church do for 
these brave creatures on whose virtue 
and heroism the welfare of the nation 
depends? If they fall it cuts them 
off, and there is nothing before them 
but the streets, or crime, or suicide. 
And meanwhile it marries the men who 
have tempted them to the snug and 
sheltered darlings for whose wealth or 
rank or beauty they have been pushed 
aside. WhenI walk down Regent Street 
at night, I am ashamed. And then to 
think of the terrible solitude of London 
to working girls who want to live pure 
lives—the terrible spiritual loneliness! 


No wonder that when John preached, 
the first half of his sermon was a denun- 
ciation of the immorality of men and the 
second half a defenceof women. He said: 


The sins of the world against women | 


are the most crying wrongs of the time. 
Have we ever reflected on the heroism of 
women, on their self-denying, unrewarded 
labor? Oh, why is woman held so cheap 
in this immoral London of to-day? There 
has been scarcely a breach of the law of 
Nature by women, and not one that men 
are not chiefly to blame for. Men tempt 





them by love of dress, of ease, of money, 
and of fame to forget their proper vuoca- 
tion; but every true woman comes right 
in the end, and prefers to the false and 
fictitious labor for worldly glory, a 
mother’s silent and unseen devotion, 
counting it no virtue at all. 

No wonder that Glory responded at last 
to John’s appeal to join him in the work 
for women—‘‘to help and protect these 
younger sisters, these child-women, these 
girls in peril, to enlist their loyalty and 
filial tenderness.” 

But ‘‘to live the life of warfare with the 
world’s wickedness and woe” women 
need the ballot. With that they not only 
can go down into the slums to raise the 
fallen and heal the wounded, but they 
can abolish the slums. Better still—with 
the ballot, they can forever prevent the 
foolish waste and misery of war. But we 
never can hope to put an end to militar- 
ism in our foreign relations until we rid 
ourselves of our Imperialism at home, 
which taxes without representation and 
governs without consent the sex which 
Nature has constituted the guardians of 
the home and the lovers of peace. 

a. B. B. 
———- ae am 


POETICAL JUSTICE IN CONNECTICUT. 


An odd piece of poetical justice has late- 
ly befallen a large number of people in 
Connecticut. 

The Legislature that has just adjourned 
had to deal with the question of amend- 
ing the State Constitution, According to 
that antiquated instrument, towns with 
less than 5,000 inhabitants send one mem- 
ber to the House of Representatives, and 
towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
send two, but no town can send more than 
two. So long as Connecticut had no very 
large towns, this arrangement was fair 
enough; but with the growth of great cit- 
ies it has become glaringly unjust. At 
present the nine largest towns of Connec- 
ticut contain 500,000 people, about two- 
thirds of the whole population of the 
State. These nine towns elect eighteen 
representatives to the Legislature, while 
a mass of little country towns, aggregating 
only 300,000 inhabitants, elect 234. In 
other words, about one-third of the men 
in Connecticut elect almost the whole 
Legislature, and the remaining two-thirds 
are taxed without representation, and 
governed to all intents and purposes 
without their consent. 

This state of things has called out pro- 
tests from the partially disfranchised cit- 
ies, and this year the protests became 
vehement. But the members from the 
country towns had the power, and had 
no mind to part with it; and they voted 
down overwhelmingly every proposition 
looking toward a more equitable adjust- 
ment. ‘They had shortly before voted 
down woman suffrage, and the arguments 
used in the two debates were amusingly 
alike. 

One member said that political repre- 
sentation was not a question of justice, 
but of expediency. People were not en- 
titled to self-government, only to good 
government; Connecticut had good gov- 
ernment, therefore no change was needed. 
(This is Dr. Lyman Abbott's favorite ar- 
gument against the women.) Another 
member said it would not be safe to trust 
the foreign voters of the cities with the 
government of the State. (The vote of the 
foreign women is the great bugbear of the 
“Antis.”’) Another member said that if 
the cities were allowed a fuller represen- 
tation, the Representatives’ Chamber 
would have to be enlarged. (At one of 
the suffrage hearings in Massachusetts 
this year, an ‘‘Anti’’ objected that if wom- 
en were voters it would be necessary to 
enlarge the town halls.) Still another 
member said that the farmers ought to 
control the Legislature, because they were 
the great producers. The manufacturers 
and working people in the cities made 
only the conveniencies, not the necessities 
of life. It was not right to speak of them 
as part of the bone and sinew of the na- 
tion. (This recalls Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck’s argument that it is men and not 
women who bave cleared the jungle and 
felled the forest, and who possess the 
stronger bone and sinew.) In vain the 
more fair-minded members pointed out 
that the individual ought to be the unit of 
suffrage. The representatives of the cit- 
ies, who had joined with the country 
members to vote down the women, were 
voted down in their turn, and upon argu- 
ments equally absurd. The real reason 
for the defeat of both bills was the same 
—hide-bound adherence to tradition, and 
the unwillingness of those who possess a 
monopoly of political power to share it 
with others. 

The curious thing about it is the unani- 
mous chorus of indignation that the 
action of the Connecticut Legislature has 
called out from the entire press of the 
country outside Connecticut. ‘Unjust 


and iniquitous” are the mildest words 
applied to it by the Boston Jerald, and 
the other papers which have been assur- 
ing us for years that political representa- 





tion is not a matter of justice at all, but 
wholly one of expediency. Now that the 
persons concerned are not women, but 
Connecticut men, Dr. Lyman Abbott 


entirely loses sight of his oft reiterated | 


theory that people have no right to self- 
government, only to good government. 
The very men and the very papers that 
have been preaching expediency most 
loudly in the case of women, now disdain 
even to discuss the question of expediency 
in the case of Connecticut. They roundly 
condemn the present state of things on 
the sole ground of its injustice. From the 
standpoint of expediency, a pretty strong 
argument might be made out for letting 
the little country towns continue to govern 
the cities. But this aspect of the ques- 
tion is not even mentioned in the face of 
so manifest an injustice. 

This inconsistency is not due to con- 
scious hypocrisy, but to a sense of justice 
that is sensitive only in spots. It makes 
a difference whose ox is gored. No 
doubt, it is very shocking that a Connecti- 
cut town with less than fifty voters 
should elect one representative to the 
Legislature, while New Haven, with 120,- 
000 inhabitants, elects only two. But is 
it any less shocking that half the adult 
citizens of Connecticut should be debarred 
from electing any representatives at all, 
although they are equally subject to taxa- 
tion? A. 8S. B. 
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A WOMAN'S INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associ- 
ation, organized ten years ago, has 50,000 
members. It is first and foremost a life 
insurance society. Its aim is to assist 
women of very moderate means to make 
some provision in case of their death for 
the children or parents, or other relatives, 
who may be dependent on them. Of the 
160 insurance societies in the country, it 
is claimed that this ranks eighth in size. 
It has paid to the heirs of deceased mem- 
bers $934,242, and it has a reserve fund of 
$52,000. Yet it only costs its members 
fifty cents a year. This remarkably econ- 
nomical financial management is probably 
due to the fact that women hold all the 
offices. 

There is a social side to the meetings of 
the branch societies, and the general wel- 
fare of the members is given consider- 
ation. 

About six hundred delegates, represent- 
ing seventeen States, attended the national 
meeting held recently at Asbury Park. 
Mrs. E. B. McGowan, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was reélected supreme president. She 
has held the office since being first elected 
in 1890. She is a woman of rare executive 
ability, and with a genius for organiza. 
tion. She is principal of a public school 
in Buffalo. F. M. A. 
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MAKING HER WAY THROUGH COLLEGE. 

Miss Mary C. Crawford, of Charlestown, 
Mass.,is contributing a series of articles to 
the Philadelphia Press, on ‘The Perplexi- 
ties uf a College Girl,’’ in which many ques- 
tions are treated from a college woman’s 
standpoint. She denies, emphatically, a 
statement recently made that the poor 
girl in college is ostracized. She says: 
‘Poverty of genial friendliness, poverty of 
warmheartedness, poverty of brains may 
be condemned, but pecuniary poverty, 
never. The poor girl will not be ostracized 
because of her limited means. If she is 
let alone, it will be because she lacks lov- 
able human qualities. For a lack of 
money she would be held blameless, but 
for a lack of such qualities of character 
as would gain for her the friendship of 
other girls, her associates feel, and rightly 
feel, she is responsible.”’ 

Concerning the ways and means where- 
by a college girl can earn some money, 
Miss Crawford makes the following sug- 
gestions: 


The mending in a large college should 
be sufficiently remunerative. Dress braids 
will wear out, sleeves will rip and fray. 
Then there is the making of gymnasium 
suits. Thiscan be done on a machine, 
and when undertaken by a firm of chums, 
might be decidedly paying. 

Naturally, there are opportunities to do 
all sorts of canvassing. Firms are always 
devising new ways of getting their wares 
into the hands of college girls, and the 
popular girl student can often sell souve- 
nir spoons, dainty china, and so on, to 
her more wealthy friends. Book and 
periodical canvassing is as obvious as 
tutoring. 

The girl with an artistic faculty can find 
enough to do designing posters and pre- 
paring programmes. A girl in my class, 
at Radcliffe, used to sell snapshot 
photographs of things that had hap- 
pened. This has been developed in an- 
other New England college, with the 
result that it is possible to preserve a 
complete pictorial record of events during 
one’s college course. 

Some bright girls can earn money by 
furnishing college news to one or more 
papers in different cities. This, however, 
is not so simple a method of earning 
money as it looks. For newspapers 
nowadays want descriptions of affairs 
almost before the things themselves have 
occurred. 





Then there is office work. At my own 
college (Radcliffe)—and indeed at very 
many others—there is opportunity to 
earn a part of one’s tuition in this way. 

The last specific suggestion is for the 
benefit of those who can cook. Tea, 
cakes, salads, and ‘‘fudge,’’ made to order 
and sold to spreads, should offer to girls 
domestically inclined, a thoroughly prac- 
ticable way of turning an honest penny. 
Naturally, it requires pluck to do any of 
these things, but the right kind of girl 
will find that her classmates, even if they 
cannot always patronize her, will always 
meet her in the right kind of way. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Lucy Howard is president of the 
North Central Kansas Teachers’ associa- 
tion and secretary of the county school 
superintendents’ section of the State asso! 
ciation. She is the first woman elected to 
county office in Republic County. She 
was elected county superintendent by the 
Republicans in 1896 by a plurality of 122, 
and in 1898 by a majority of 597. Last 
spring Miss Howard made a special effort 
to have trees planted in the school yards. 
The teachers of her county placed $600 
worth of books in the district libraries 
last year. ; 

The Academy for girls and young women 
at Clarkesville, Tenn., now under the con- 
trol of Mrs. E. G. Buford, president, was 
established in 1846. Of the Academy 
Alumne the president says: “Through 
its fifty-three years, the academy has sent 
forth hosts of noble women all over our 
beloved southland, whose culture and 
high moral character have reflected credit 
upon their alma mater. Upon its roll are 
found the names of such distinguished 
women as Miss Bettie Garland, Miss Will 
Allen Dromgoole, and Mrs, E, M. Gilmer, 
whom the literati of our nation delight to 
honor.”’ 

Miss Louise Chase, formerly a public 
school teacher in South Dakota, is now a 
missionary in Korea. In a letter to 
friends, Miss Chase writes: 

‘Little girls are never seen in a heathen 
Korean school, It is only the boys who 
are educated. The boys never wash their 
hands or faces, or have their hair combed, 
before coming to school each morning. 
The boys here never cut their hair until 
they are about eighteen or twenty years 
old, but wear it in a braid down the back. 
There are a number of Christian schools 
in Korea now for girls. We have one in 
Fusan, of which Mrs. Irvin has the care. 
The girls come to the little church room 
two evenings of each week and study the 
native characters, and learn to read and 
write them, and then have a Bible lesson, 
and commit to memory a great many 
scriptural texts. They study evenings, 
because they have to work all day helping 
their mothers.”’ 

The Manassas Industrial School, now a 
flourishing institution, giving promise of 
great usefulness to the country, is the 
result of the aspiration and faithful work 
of a young negro woman in Virginia, born 
of slave parents. Jenny Deane, in her 
humble way, deserves to be ranked with 
Mary Lyon, and the noble women whose 
names are immortalized by their works 
for humanity. 

Henry Sabin, writing in Midland 
Schools, says on the question of employ- 
ing women teachers in the schools: 

While no one can be found bold enough 
to say that they do not do their work 
well, yet there are those who claim that 
they should not have equal pay with the 
men for the same grade of instruction. 
In fact, the educational commission in 
Chicago, appointed by Mayor Harrison, 
recommends that, in order to induce more 
men to enter and stay in the protession of 
teaching, they should be paid a higher 
salary as principals and in the high 
school than women are who do the same 
grade of work just as well. The distinc- 
tion is clearly made to be one of sex and 
not one of merit or success. This seems 
to us to be exceedingly unjust and un- 
American. If the men can do aclass of 
work better than women do it, that would 
end the question. But the advocates of 
this new scheme do not make any such 
claim as that. It is possible that we 
need more men teachers in our schools 
than we have at present. But the only 
argument which we can use is that in cer- 
tain respects the male mind exerts an in- 
fluence which the female mind cannot ex- 
ert. On the other hand, it would be just 
as disastrous if woman was gradually be- 
ing crowded out of the school to give 
place to man, because the female mind 
exerts an influence in training the child 
which is indispensable. An argument 
based upon such premises as this can be 
built up, but its conclusion weuld not 
lead us to make any distinction between 
men and women in the matter of salary. 
The first year of school life is the most 
important. We believe that the woman 
who takes the child at that period and 
gives direction and time to its entire 
future does a work which man cannot do. 
She is worth as much in the way of salary 
as the learned professor who takes the 
child the last year of his high school 
career and finishes him off ready for the 
college. 

If more men are wanted as teachers in 
Chicago public schools, the needed induce- 
ment of higher salaries should be offered 
by raising all salaries, not by paying men 





more than women for equal quality of 
work, as recommended by Mayor Harrison, 
Women are clearly entitled to equal pay for 
equal work, and if they are paid less than 
men are willing to accept, then the women 
are not fairly paid. 
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SOME “DON'TS” FOR CLUB PRESIDENTs. 

‘Don't’? aspire to hold the office of 
president. If the club wants you it wil] 
elect you, and if it elects you without 
your showing your desire you will have 
stronger support. It is human nature to 
admire and uphold anything of our own 
making, including presiding officers. 

“Don’t”’ say to anybody, not even your. 
self, that the club interest is waning or 
that you are discouraged. 

“Don’t” say at a meeting that you are 
sorry to see 80 few present. Those pres. 
ent are not responsible for the absent 
ones, Calling attention to the fact em. 
phasizes it. 

‘Don’t’? confine all your work to your 
own club; make the officers of other clubs 
feel your interest in their work. Such 
friendliness may lead them to become 
members of your club, or, at least, it will 
disarm criticism, 

‘Don’t’? expect lay members to take 
the same interest you do, 

‘Don’t’? have anxious care of the club 
at any time. A woman at the head of a 
large Political Equality Club in the West 
says, before she goes to preside at a meet- 
ing, she always sits down in her own room 
and says to herself, ‘‘All will go well this 
afternoon. Iwill be gentle, patient, and 
loving.”’ She calls this calming herself, 
It is needless to add that her club not only 
lives but grows. PRUDENCE H, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Congregational Theological Semi- 
nary in Chicago has taken action admit- 
ting women to its course on the same con- 
ditions as men, The faculty in making 
the recommendation instanced the facts 
that women are entering the educational 
and missionary service of the church at 
home and abroad whose efficiency would 
be increased by a theological course; that 
the number of such women grows from 
year to year, and that other professional 
schools are open to them. 

tev. Margaret B. Barnaid bas accepted 
a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
first Unitarian Church of Chelsea, Mass, 
Miss Barnard was ordained to the minis- 
try from the pulpit of this church two 
years ago, and has been its acting pastor 
since the resignation of Rev. Mr. Place 
several months ago. She is a former 
president of the Chelsea Woman’s Club, 
and is active in religious, philanthropic, 
and educational enterprises. 

The People’s Church (Unitarian), of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been without a 
permanent pastor since the first of May, 
but its pulpit has been ably filled by the 
State missionary, Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker, of Ann Arbor, and Rev. Lucy 
Textor, of Grand Haven. The church has 
been closed for July and August. 


During the recent national convention 
of the Universalist Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union at Lynn, Mass., a reunion was 
held by the Tau Epsilon of Tufts, women 
graduates of the divinity school, A ban- 
quet to the women ministers attending 
the convention was given by this ‘‘secret 
society.’’ Seventeen women ministers, 
about half of whom are pastors of 
churches in various States, were feasted 
and toasted. The tasteful programmes 
were tied with the dark blue and brown of 
Tufts College, and the light blue and 
white of the Y. P. C. U. The banquet 
was presided over by the president of the 
Tau Epsilon, Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
who after a graceful welcome introduced 
Rev. Frances A. Kimball as toastmistress. 
“The Women of Tufts Divinity School,” 
was responded to by Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle. Rev. Lucy A. Milton, of Chester, 
Vt., responding to the toast ‘‘et al.,”’ gave 
some amusing incidents of a country min- 
ister’s experience. Rev. E. K. M. Jones, 
pastor at Barre, Vt., followed with words 
of advice. Rev. Sarah M. Bock, of the 
Associated Charities of Boston, gave a 
very humorous response to ‘‘Man io the 
Pulpit.”” Rev. Amanda Deyo, of Philadel- 
phia, answered the question, ‘‘Why Have 
a Summer Peace Institute?’’ in an earnest 
presentation of the claims of such an in- 
stitute now started at Mystic, Conn., of 
which she is a business manager. The 
Mascot of the Tau Epsilon was held up as 
a model for all societies, by Rev. Nancy 
W. P. Smith, pastor at Newfields, N. H., 
and the exercises closed with a poem writ- 
ten for the occasion by Rev. Ada U. 
Bowles, of Gloucester, Mass. The only 
other guests present were Dr. Abby M. 
Adams, of Ohio, and Mrs. Sarah E, Wil- 
kins, of Salem, Masss. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery occupied the 
pulpit at Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., last Sunday morning 
and evening in the absence of the pastor, 
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Homestead Court, 


THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 


well as occupancy. 

construction. 

receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address, THE HOMES 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


TEAD BUILDING 


This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


Prospectus mailed on 


TRUST, 
128A Tremont St., Boston. 














ihe Rey. Clarence A. Barbour. The even- 
ing sermon was the first of a series of six 
to be given while he is away. 

The Mixsion Record says: ‘In March, 
1837, the women of the Church of Scot- 
land decided to send out their first mis- 
siouary to India. Then there was not a 
single zenana open to a white woman; to- 
day our missionaries visit 157. Then the 
one missionary that we sent out started 
the first girls’ schovl; to-day we have 49 
schools, with over 3,000 pupils in them. 
Our one missionary has increased to 36, 
and there are 1,084 women ip zenanas un- 
der instruction.”’ 


The laying of the corner-stone of the 
new United Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., recently, was an occa- 
sion of unusual interest. The pastor, 
Rev. J. P. Sankey, who has been con- 
nected with this church for over thirty- 
five years, his wife and his son, who is 
also a minister, took part in the services. 
One of the speakers, Rev. Ward Platt, of 
Epworth Church, in the course of his 
address touched upon the part Mrs. 
Sankey had had in the pastoral work of 
the church in assisting her husband, and 
said; **Let woman, who has been so much 
to the church in the past and who prophe- 
sies its future greatness, and who is in 
reality its corner-stone, let her lay it.” 
When the corner-stone was put in place, 
Mrs. Caledonia J. Sankey, the pastor’s 
wife, took the trowel in hand and formally 
laid the cornerstone of the new church 
with these words: .‘‘For the extension of 
God’s kingdom and glorification of His 
word we have now laid the corner-stone 
of this church, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” F.M. A. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

Miss Mary Bartelme of Chicago has been 
admitted to practicein the United States 
Courts fer the Northern District of Illi- 
nois. Miss Bartelme has been a practi- 
tioner in the State Courts for many years. 
Her immediate object in applying for ad- 
mission to the Federal courts was that she 
wished to file a petition in bankruptcy for 
aclient. The Chicago Legal News says: 
“We hope that Miss Bartelme may be as 
successful in bankruptcy practice as she 
has been in probate practice.” 

The French Chamber of Deputies agreed 
recently, by a vote of 319 to 174, to a bill 
allowing women graduates in law to take 
the oath and practice as barristers. An- 
other reading of the bill is required, as 
also the assent of the Senate, before it can 
become a law. Then the bar in each dis- 
trict will have arbitrary power to reject 
applicants for admission. 

Two years ago Mlle. Chauvin, after bril- 

iantly passing the examination for a de- 








gree at the law school, was dented enrol. 
ment as an advocate of the Appeal Court, 
the contention being that men alone were 
eligible. In discussing the bill, M. Vivianj 
argued thatin the United States there are 
one hundred and twenty-seven women bar - 
risters, and that there aresome in Sweden, 
Norway, and Switzerland. He added that 
there is no fear that the courts will be 
flooded with women barristers, for, like 
women doctors, they will always be the 
exception. M. Massabau, on the other 
hand, said: 

‘This is a stepping stone to further de- 
mands, such as the abolition of marriage, 
and it would be much better for the French 
girls, like the English, to go to the colo- 
nies. This would induce men to precede 
them thither, whereas now the French 
colonies are not peopled because young 
men are not sure of getting wives. Let 
woman keep to her proper sphere of wife 
and mother instead of disorganizing the 
family.’’ 

Mile. Chauvin will file a new applica- 
tion for enrolment among the barristers 
next October, and her example will prob- 
ably be followed by others who have 
passed the examination of the law school. 
For some months Mile, Chauvin has been 
established in a villa at Passy, where she 
has received clients as a consulting law- 
yer. Those who sought her were mostly 
women, but she is also frequently con- 
sulted by barristers, for whom she pre- 
pares cases. 

Miss Sorabji, LL. B, who recently was 
refused permission to plead before the 
high court at Allahabad, India, is the 
daughter of a well-known educationist, 
who established a high school at Poonah 
some years ago. Miss Sorabji, who is an 
LL. B. of Bombay University, obtained 
first class honors at Somerville College, 
Oxford, and complied with all the regula- 
tions necessary for admission to the bar. 
Her ambition was to engage in practice 
among the princesses and women of posi- 
tion in various parts of India, who are the 
owners of large estates. 

ee 
MADAME DREYFUS. 

Whatever opinion one may have of Capt. 
Dreyfus, one must regard his wife asa 
singularly interesting woman, says the 
Paris correspondent of London Truth. 
She has been tried as few women ever 
were, and has been always equal to the 
situation. She never fussed, never clam- 
ored, but always said or wrote what she 
had to say firmly, clearly, and with lady- 
like reserve. Her belief in Capt. Dreyfus 
was the foundation of the faith in his in- 
nocence. Had she given him up, which 
she could have done with universal appro- 
bation, he must have ended his days on 
Devil’s Island. But she never once 
thought of leaving him to his fate. Her 
firmness in standing by a man convicted 


of a base crime surprised all who knew 
her as a growing girl. She had then a 
placid disposition, and seemed to have no 
will of her own. But as Mme. Dreyfus, 


| in law guardian of her husband's fortune, 


and the self-appointed guardian of his 
honor, she was purposeful, prompt, and 
strong. She never recoiled from a bold 
action or course when she thought it 
might tend towards his deliverance. 
Though young, and more than pretty, she 
had the good sense and feeling to remain 
in the shade. Her calm fortitude enlisted 
general sympathy. People whoalmost go 
into convulsions of fury when the judg 
ment of the Court of Cassation is spoken 
of before them, show respect for Mme. 
Lucie Dreyfus 

Mme. Dreyfus has avoided all theatrical 
display of sentiment. But she is a woman 
of feeling, all the same, Being so, her 


| sufferings, perhaps, were greater than her 


husband’s, The reality of evil, even the 
worst, is not as bad as the evil seated in 
the imagination. She did not know the 


| half of the tortures inflicted on her hus- 


band. 





But she knew enough to be tor- 
tured worse than he was. 


Steal —_—— 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The next quinquennial convention of 
the International Council of Women will 
be held in Berlin. 

The fourth annual session of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women will 
meet in Chicago, Ll., August 15th to 17th, 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington will return 
from England to attend. The president of 
the Association is Mrs. W. C. Terrill, of 
Washington, D. C. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver has 
formed a Band of Mercy among the chil- 
dren who frequent the River Front Park, 
the recreation ground opened by the club 
in the slum district. Sixty-nine children 
were enrolled at the first meeting, and 
donned brand new badges. Lovely blue 
and white stars shone resplendent on torn 
aprons and shabby jackets. No young 
officer with his first shoulder straps could 
have been prouder than were these little 
folks, banded together for deeds of kind- 
ness, 

The Denver Woman's Club passed reso- 
lutions condemning objectionable adver- 
tising in the daily papers. Then Mrs, 
Herbert George, of the North Side Club, 
took action by cutting out these adver- 
tisements and forwarding them to the 
postal authorities, The following Sunday 
all such advertisements had disappeared. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of the Thought 
and Work Club of Salem, Mass., who is 
sojourning in Los Angeles, Cal., pays 
tender tribute, in a letter to the Salem 
Observer, to the late Mrs, Ellen C, John- 
son, She says: 

Mrs. Jolinson was a missionary to her 
sex, In the best sense; she endured many 
trials bravely in order to give men and 
women some knowledge of the true spirit 
of reform, and the possibilities of goud in 
each human soul, She steadily objected 
to calling her institution a prison, and 
always studied the character of the in- 
mates in oider to overcome the evil with 
good. When the Thought and Work Club 
was in its infancy, she came to us, giving 
the club some of her rare personal ex- 
periences, which she felt might give all 
women a better knuwledge of so-called 
criminals. In the Wintergreen Club, 
where she was a valued member, her 
stories of “her women,” as she fondly 
called them, often illustrated some point 
under discussion, and always impressed 
us with the marvellous executive ability 
and unfailing patience of the Superintend- 
ent. Her dignity and quiet faith in women 
led her to stand firm when she was ridi- 
culed or opposed by those who had only a 
superficial knowledge of the subjects to 
whick she devoted her life. 

Margaret Hamilton Welch writes in 
Harper's Bazar concerning midsummer 
work: 

With the various large local, national, 
and international club gatherings of this 
last month closes the active work of tue 
club year. It is significant, however, of 
how largely the movement has outgrown 
the egvisiic element, which was its first in- 
spiration, that most large clubs now ar- 
range for the carrying on of summer work 
during the period of their non-meeting. 
The vacation schools, eonducted in a num- 
ber of the large cities by women’s clubs, 
are perhaps the most important evidences 
of the responsibility felt by club women 
that their activities for the benefit of tho 
community should go on, while they them- 
selves may be enjoying summer leisure. 
Besides vacation schouols, there are numer- 
ous other summer philanthropies man- 
aged under the auspices of women’s clubs. 
Last summer, as is well known, many a 
member of the patrivtic societies, as well 
as many patriotic women of other organi- 
zations, gave up their summer jaunt en- 
tirely, or, if installed in their suburban 
homes, came regularly to headquarters to 
assist in the relief work for the soldiers. 
That was an especial emergency, which 
we hope will not come again soon; but it 
showed the lelpfulness and prompt re- 
sponse possible to organization. The 
more peaceful summer efforts now con- 
ducted equally demonstrate this fact, and 
are a tribute, not only to the thoughtful 
philanthropy of the club woman, but to 
the perfection of the organization. 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 





tion had less than twelve hundred m+ m- 
mers when its first Continental Congress 
met seven years ago. At this meeting, 
the honored president-general, 
Mrs. Benjamin Ilarrison, made a strong 
and touching appeal for Continental Hall, 
and the fund with which to build it was 
started. The organization now has a 
membership of about thirty thousand, 
and has accumulated $50,000 toward the 
fund to build a hail for a permanent meet- 
ing place, and for the safe storing and 
preservation of archives and relics, 
F. M. A. 
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FULL OF YEARS. 

Within the past few days the following 
instances of women who have rounded 
out acentury have been noted: Miss Julia 
McMahon, who isin her one hundred and 
fifth year, has sailed for Ireland to visit 
her birthplace. She is a niece of Canon 
McMahon and Gen. Thomas McMahon. 

‘“‘“Granny’’ McGrattan, of Paisley Street, 
Androssan, Ireland, can prove by the par- 
ish register of the town in which she 
was born that she has lived one hundred 
and six years. Granny is said to be a fine 
old lady, highly intelligent, and with a 
wonderful memory. She remembers 
Waterloo perfectly. She is poor and 
blind, but bears her afflictions with forti- 
tude. The public has just awakened to 
the fact that the centenarian is a person- 
age of whom they should be proud, and 
they are about to take steps looking to 
the alleviation of her poverty and the 
providing of a suitable pension for the 
remainder of her life. 

Irish nativity seems to be conducive to 
longevity. Mrs. Catherine Dillon, who 
was born in Ireland, July 27, 1793, died 
recently at Bristol, Pa., lacking but a few 
days of being one hundred and six years 
old. 

Sarah Terry, of Philadelphia, has cele- 
brated her 105th birthday, with proof 
that she has lived as long as she claims. 

Mrs, Susan Richards, of Frankfort, Me., 
was born in Vinalhaven, on July 3, 1797, 
thus making her age 102 years. Mrs. 
Richards is of remarkable activity, both 
physically and mentally, and, even now, 
she is more energetic than many women 
in her town who are half a century 
younger. 

Dowager Lady Carew was born in 1799, 
and she danced at the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball, at Brussels, on the night be- 
fore Waterloo. She was then Miss Cliffe, 
the daughter of Major Anthony Cliffe. 

F. M. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The prohibition party of Michigan de- 
clared in favor of woman suffrage at its 
recent convention, 

A recent visitor to the office of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL was the author, Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, whose son, Charles Bol- 
ton, is librarian at the Boston Athenzum. 
Mrs. Bolton has returned to her home in 
Cleveland, O. 

There are now over five hundred mem- 
bers of the Animal Rescue League, whose 
headquarters are at 68 Carver Street, Bos- 
ton, and new members are joining every 
week, Classes of children meet at the 
parlors four days in the week, the lessons 
taught being kindness and justice to all 
living creatures, 

The Massachusetts Moral Educational 
Association has undertaken to prepare a 
manual of practical ethics, for the use of 
teachers and parents. It is proposed that 
six lecturers, men and women of national 
or international reputation, speak on six 
general subjects, and that then the ad- 
dresses be published as a book. 


The Indians, who are about to abandon 
the comparative civilization of the Indian 
Territory for the savagery of their ancient 
state in a Mexican wilderness, it is said, 
are buying bicycles on which to make 
their journey to their new hunting- 
grounds, And an enterprising company 
is building a trolley car line from Cairo to 
the pyramids. The most daring humorist 
never conceived a fancy more grotesque 
than these two items of actual news.— 
Atlanta (Ga.) Saturday Review. 

Ten women subjects of Queen Victoria’s 
are “peeresses in their own right.’ In 
the Norman days such peeresses were al- 
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ways called on to be present at the King’s 
council, to represent their own properties, 
but this privilege was gradually delegated 
to some one else, always a man, asa proxy, 
and so the women finally lost it. But 
they can still demand many of the privi- 
leges of a peer, such as a private audience 
with the sovereign, represent their 
views on public affairs, A ‘“peeress in her 
own right’”’ keeps her own name after her 
marriage, if her husband's rank be in- 
ferior to her own. Nearly all of these ten 
women are baronesses. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





cociee Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. branch 


Office 168 Tremont St 





Summer Season 


Monday July 31. GOLDSMITH’S 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 


2sc. and soc. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 


Evening Prices, 
Matinee, all Seats, asc. 





BOSTON 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


FRANK BROUGH, Ph., M. D., 


Expert Dermatologist, 


1 WINTER STREET 
THE OLD STAND 


Late Partner and Chief of Staff in Boston for 


INO, H. WOODBURY 





Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Superiuons Hair, 


AND ALL FACIAL BLEMISHES 
Permanently Removed 
WRINKLES 


Irregular and Deformed Features 
Corrected by Painless Surgery 


Improved Methods at Reduced Rates. 


CONSULTATION FREE 





‘The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
“CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER”’ 


eave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A, M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday.) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
Rete Peng Pig Ping Petar Pang Peng uy A ugh dp 
ROUND TRIP 75c.  paiatt.. 
50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


Ae tytytyty Ry tytn & 
E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 





Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 
MASS. 


BOSTON, 
Open Evenings. 
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A VIOLET. 





BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





Fair as the summer azure 
A timid violet blew 

Close to the fort’s embrasure 
O’er which the hot shells flew. 


’Neath battle-smoke and thunder 
The fort was quickly stilled, 

Its huge walls blown asunder, 
Its brave defenders killed. 


Still on the fortress battered, 
W hose heroes lay entombed 
Beneath their banners tattered, 
The peaceful violet bloomed. 
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A SONG OF EIGHTY YEARS. 





In this gray old house that was new, dear 
heart, 
When you came as a bride to stay, 
Your children’s children will sing, dear 
heart, 
A hymn in your praise to-day. 
And the walls that looked on your smiles 
and tears 
Must hark to the song of your eighty years. 


The song will begin with the time, dear heart, 
When your chaplet of roses gay 
Was changed for a mother’s crown, dear 
heart, 
With its bitter-sweet and bay. 
With its bitter-sweet that now appears 
A nimbus bright for your eighty years. 


’Tis given to mothers to love, «lear heart, 
’Tis given to mothers to weep, 
But a light burns clear on their brows, dear 
heart, 
To shine o’er the troubled deep. 
And shipwrecked souls from the depths send 
cheers 
To swell the sound of the song of years. 


And the song will end at the time, dear heart, 
When the angels of God arise 

To lead your strong white soul, dear heart, 
To its mansion in Paradise. 

And our song of praise to your listening 

ears 
Is lost in the hymn of a thousand years! 
—Boston Post. 
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THE SONG OF THE PINES. 





BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





We are the masts of ships, 
Nurtured for centuries ; 
Storm-wind and mountain-breeze 
Taught us our harmonies, 

Kissed us with mother lips. 


See how the tender and stern 
Heavens have bidden us rise, 
Crying, ‘‘Behold the eyes 
Of stars in the faithful skies :— 

Lift up your heads and learn!” 


Hear how the Sun doth laugh, 
‘Climb ye thus, sons of mine? 
Seek ye for things divine? 
Yours is the sunlight wine ;— 

Take of my warmth and quaif.”’ 


Cometh our bard, the Wind, 
Bringing us songs, and saith: 
‘Nay, this is naught but breath ; 
Striving and love and death, 

These I left far behind! 


“Gardens that feared my blast ; 
Everywhere men below; 
Danger and toil and woe, 
Wonders ye may not know, 

All these I saw, and passed. 


“Nay, but new melody 
ring I to greet your ears. 
Ye, without doubts or fears, 
Not all in vain are the years; 
Lo, I behold the Sea!”’ 


Long hath it called to us 
Here on our mountain-side. 
Patient we wait, we bide, 
Dreaming of waves and tide: 
Do they not murmur thus? 


Masts of the ships to be :— 
This is the tryst we keep, 
Hearing the unseen deep; 
And we answer it in our sleep. 
We shall behold the Sea! 
— Youth's Companion. 
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THE CLOTHING ROOM AT ST. 
HUBERT'S. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 








Juliana smiled into the glass before 
which she was putting on her hat. The 
face in the glass smiled back, although 
the smile was compounded of one part 
bitterness and two parts amusement. 

“It really is too ridiculously absurd that 
I should be on that committee,’”’ she ob- 
served. Late though it was, she could 
not refrain from catching up the hand 
glass to examine if the back of her serge 
jacket was really so very shiny as she had 
fancied. The emphatic way in which the 
hand glass was laid down spoke of more 
than a desire to be punctual at the cloth- 
ing committee meeting. 

‘*After all,’ she said to herself, as she 
ran down stairs, “the absurdity is so ex- 
quisite as to make it quite worth while;”’ 
and in this smile amusement had quite 
got the better of bitterness. 

The street was a quiet one, and Juliana 
almost ran as she went. In sight of 
the church door she suddenly stopped; 
stopped so long that the Rev. Paul Simon- 
son, hurrying up from the opposite direc- 











tion to preside at the meeting, quickened 


his pace to a run, thinking that some- 
thing must be amiss. 

“I'll do it!’ she exclaimed aloud, and 
then first became aware of Mr. Simonson. 

“Nothing desperate, I hope, Miss Per- 
kins,”’ he remarked, hardly knowing 
whether to take her look of fierce deter- 
mination in jest or earnest. 

Juliana solved the problem by a merry 
laugh. 

“But itis desperate,’ she observed, as 
they went up the stepstogether. ‘It will 
do nothing less than petrify the com- 
mittee, and if you don’t stand by me—” 

**I shall be petrified, too? I had noticed 
your Medusa glare,’’ said the young 
minister in a whisper before hurrying to 
his place at the table. 

Whatever desperate deed Juliana was 
revolving in her mind, she kept it to her- 
self until the other ladies had made their 
reports and preferred their requests, Mrs. 
Smither’s Johnnie was in rags again; of 
course, she had never put a stitch in that 
last suit, though she could have made it 
almost as good as new if she had half 
mended it; and Mrs. Gluckstein’s children 
were all barefoot again—fancy! the six of 
them! though really the shoes that had 
been given them were very nicely mended, 
And Polly Ferrati! ‘‘How long is it since 
we fitted her out with that good pink 
gingham? hardly worn at all. A perfect 
rag now!” And so on, 

‘*Miss Perkins,’”’ called the deaconess 
from the roll in her secretary’s book. 

“No report,” said Juliana, calmly. 

The deaconess gasped: nine heads 
turned solemnly in Juliana’s direction and 
nine pairs of eyes of various colors glared 
at her as stonily as if the Medusa act had 
actually been accomplished. Mr. Simon- 
son stroked his mustache to conceal a 
smile. 

‘Widow Smolenski,’’ began the deacon- 
ess, ‘‘is on your list, I believe, Miss Per- 
kins. She is always wanting clothes for 
one or another of her children, Has she 
had nothing this month?’ There were 
volumes in the word ‘‘nothing.”’ 

“No, she hasn't,’ replied Juliana, 
calmly. ‘‘She hasn’t, and neither have 
Patsey Quinlan’s children, nor Mary 
Mahoney’s, nor even the little sick wo- 
man’s in the rear tenement — Teresa 
Goldoni. And if you'll excuse my saying 
so,"’ her eyes were fixed on the minister's 
now, and she seemed not to observe the 
bristling of the committee, ‘I think that 
the time of ten intelligent capable women 
—not to speak of a deaconess and a min- 
ister,”’—for the life of her Juliana could 
not help rippling over into laughter— 
‘might be used to better advantage than 
the way we use it here, forever fitting 
out poor people with old clothes, and then 
grumbling because they take no sort of 
care of them,”’ 

The girl suddenly became aware of the 
battery of eyes; but she held on bravely. 

‘I know Lam the youngest member of 


the committee, and the rest of you have 


years of experience to my months’’— 
Juliana caught herself up—the tossing of 
Miss Janeway’s very youthful hat warned 
her that she had blundered, but it was too 
late to retreat. ‘‘But it seems to me that 
we only need to put two and two together 
to prove to ourselves that we are pauper- 
izing our poor. people by our generosity in 
the matter of old clothes.”’ 

To this day Juliana wonders how she 
had been allowed to go on so long. Now 
a torrent of exclamations broke forth. 
“The Church’s duty,’ ‘‘charity,’’ hard 
times,’ “out of work,’ ‘‘thoroughly in- 
vestigated,” ‘‘known to be worthy.’’ A 
fine sneer at last cut its way through the 
tumult; it came from under Miss Jane- 
way’s much be-flowered hat. ‘‘Miss Per- 
kins so little knows what it is to need 
clothes that it is not strange she cannot 
sympathize with the poor in their need.” 

The shiny back of Juliana’s serge 
jacket fairly burned her as the girl made 
her quick reply. 

“It is because I am the only one here 
who does know that I have the right to 
speak. These poor people of ours are far 
too poor to afford what our old clothes 
cost them, the small notion of thrift and 
carefulness that they began with. I think 
we ought to put all these old garments 
into thorough repair, and then not give 
them away, but sell them for the low 
price that such things are actually worth. 
Give them all the help you like as to par- 
tial payments, and all that, but make 
them pay for everything. I think you 
have no idea of the preservative effect 
upon a pair of old shoes of a payment of 
ten cents or even a nickel,” 

The petrified faces relaxed under the 
warmth of the girl’s words, and her sudden 
laugh set flowing a confused murmur that 
seemed to betoken a perplexed approval. 
Then the decisive voice of Mrs. Worthing- 
ton Curry, the wife of the senior warden, 
arose clear: 

‘I think Miss Perkins is right; in fact, 
the same thought has frequently occurred 
to me, as it must to every one who looks 
at all into scientific philanthropy; but 
how to make the idea practicable in our 





own case.” And in the pause that fol- 
lowed the Rev. Paul Simonson found 
room to say: 

‘*Perhaps Miss Perkins has matured a 
plan.” 

*‘Not that,” replied Juliana, ‘‘but I have 
had a sort of inspiration. If the com- 
mittee like I am willing to undertake it, 
not as @ part of my church work,” she 
went on in haste, involuntarily raising her 
hand to check the rustle which portended 
interruption, ‘‘but as a matter of busi- 
ness. I will undertake to mend and keep 
in order the contents of our clothing 
closet, selling them for what they thus 
become worth, and repaying to the benev- 
olent fund the estimated amount of 
their original value."’ She hesitated a 
a moment, and then added: ‘Perhaps 
none of you know that I have just failed 
to pass the examination for teacher in a 
public school, and that I need work. I 
shall be very glad of an opportunity like 
this.” 

The women crowded around her, quite 
forgetting to be parliamentary. They 
were thoroughly good women, though 
like most women they had their little 
ways, and every one of them felt her 
heart warm toward the girl who had held 
her own so bravely. The deaconess alone 
had presence of mind to whisper to the 
minister that it would be well to call the 
meeting to order, and put the matter to 
vote. Which was hardly done—the ques- 
tion being carried without a dissenting 
voice—when Miss Janeway breathlessly 
moved an adjournment. 

Juliana escaped to the clothing room, 
Such a heap of uselessness as it looked! 
The congregation of St. Hubert’s seemed 
to find it a fitting receptacle for every- 
thing that no one could possibly use. A 
smile of bitterness and amusement like 
that which Juliana had seen in the mir- 
ror at home swept over her face as she 
looked. ‘Six years of hard study, and 
now—this!’’ 

The ladies came swarming in, they 
really must look things over and see what 
was there. 

‘‘These ball dresses, for instance, would 
Miss Perkins kindly suggest any possible 
use for such rubbish? And those half- 
worn dress suits! How were they to esti- 
mate the present value of euch things?”’ 

“Send for the little old-clothes woman 
around the corner,” suggested Juliana; 
and then she escaped into the solitude of 
the swarming avenue, deftly avoiding the 
Rev. Paul Simonson by the simple device 
of using the basement docr. 

“It is high time you knew yourself, 
Juliana Perkins,’ she was saying to her- 
self, “you'll never learn younger. Why 
should you flatter yourself that your 
sympathy with children and your taking 
ways’’—her smile was very scornful now— 
‘“*twould make a teacher of one who took a 
merely respectable rank in college? And 
since you are incompetent to earn a living 
by your brain, why should not your 
fingers serve you? Better a good patcher 
and darner than a poor teacher, mother 
would say; and thanks to dear old mamsey, 
I am good at my needle.” 

She caught a glimpse of her trimly fit- 
ting gown in the plate glass window of a 
saloon, and involuntarily held her head 
higher; her smile softened and she added 
to herself, ‘‘Why cannot I make this queer 
old-clothes business a vocation, teaching 
thrift to our poor friends over in the tene- 
ments? 

“Let me see,’’ she continued, “if I had 
passed the examination and got a school I 
should have had a salary of four hundred 
and fifty dollars the first year—a dollar 
and a half a day the year round; that is 
less than a dressmaker earns and more 
than a common seamstress; it is just 
about a fair price’for me, I should say.” 

The ragged petticoats and aprons in the 
clothing room rose up before her vision. 
“No,” she went on, “tit would never do to 
charge a dollar and a half for mending 
things of that kind—make them too dear. 
I must think it out,” 

It was with the result of thinking it out 
very clearly defined that Juliana present- 
ed herself at the clothing room next 
morning. The deaconess and the rector 
were holding council in the hall. 

‘Deaconess Brown tells me that you are 
going to inaugurate a revolution in our 
clothing room, Miss Perkins,’’ said the 
rector. ‘I more than approve on general 
principles, but are you sure that your val- 
uable work will not make the garments 
too costly for our poor people to buy?” 

“Tam sure it will, Dr. Templeton, and 
that is why ask your approval of a de- 
tailof my plan. May I buy the contents 
of the closet, and manage things as I best 
can, under Deaconess Brown’s supervision 
as to prices? I have no money,’’ she 
hastened to add, “I must pay for the gar- 
ments one by one, as I sell them; but if I 
can thus give a little employment to some 
of our incompetents, and make use of 
some things that now simply cumber our 
shelves, I shall not have worked quite in 
vain.”’ 

‘A very good plan for us, I am sure, 
Miss Perkins, and I sincerely trust that it 





will afford better things for you than at 
present it appears to me to promise. And 
for further details, I must leave you in the 
hands of Deaconess Brown, with power to 
appeal to Mr. Simonson, if you desire fur- 
ther aid.” 

Dr, Templeton waved his hand towards 
his assistant, just then appearing in the 
door-way, and fled to his own quarters. 
There were a hundred more important 
matters on his mind than the destiny of 
the parochial old clothes. 

The Rev. Paul Simonson was also over- 
worked, and had also a hundred things on 
his mind, but to him it was perfectly clear 
that no other parochial interest was of 
such profound and far-reaching impor- 
tance as that which lay within the four 
walls of the clothing room. He listened 
with rapt attention while Juliana ex- 
plained to Deaconess Brown. 

“Tf nothing more comes of it than relief 
to Mrs, Curry I shall not have undertaken 
this in vain,”’ the young girl was saying, 
her hand upon a shelf piled high with 
garments of intensest black. ‘‘She is on 
the verge of desperation over her inability 
to fit out Biddy Maginnis’s boys and Tessa 
Goldoni’s infants with the last year’s 
evening coats of the gilded youth of St. 
Hubert’s. Thirteen full suits, and six 
extra pairs of trousers!’ she added, with 
a grimace that made both her companions 
laugh, 

‘*‘My tailor tells me that nothing can be 
done with an old style evening coat,’’ ob- 
served the young minister. 

‘*That’s because you are so fashionable,”’ 
laughed Juliana, “If you went to an or- 
dinary tailor he would direct you toa man 
who would take your old suita off your 
hands, furbish them up, and sell them to 
waiters in restaurants. That is what I 
shall do with them. Christine Sprecher, 
who is not strong enough to work more 
than a couple of hours at a time, will clean 
and press them beautifully, and find ten 
cents an hour a godsend. I shall work 
over the buttonholes and take any other 
needed stitches, and when I have sold one 
to Emile Fancher, whose little girl is in 
our kindergarten, and the others to his 
friends and his friends’ friends, then Dea- 
coness Brown will sing for joy of the 
thirteen times five dollars that I shall 
bring to her benevolent fund, and Chris- 
tine will weep for gratitude of thirteen 
times fifty cents for cleaning and pressing, 
and 1 shall sigh with thrifty content over 
thirteen times two fifty in my own purse. 
See?”’ 

The minister saw the girl’s smile, the 
deaconess the force of her arithmetic. 
“Eight dollars apiece for those suits?” 
she asked. 

“They buy them for ten in the ready- 
made stores, not half so fine nor so dura- 
ble, but new. So you see my enterprise 
will be to the profit of everybody.” 

‘How about the extra trousers?’’ asked 
the deaconess, beginning to be interested. 

“See the benefit of a grandmother,” 
laughed the girl. ‘Mine told me last 
night what they did with them in her 
young days; but I shall not tell you tili I 
have bought these trousers cheap. Half 
a dollar a pair is quite enough to pay for 
them. And then Christine will rip and 
sponge them for a quarter, and I shall cut 
them into the most enchanting boleros 
and Eton jackets, and that sweet, old 
Swedish grandmother of the Maloney’s, 
who learned sewing in Stockho!m, will be 
glad to make them for a dollar apiece; 
and the linings and frogs will cost half a 
dollar, and I shall sell them for two dol- 
lars and a half, just half what they can be 
bought for in the department stores, and 
my profit will be three quarters of a dollar 
and all the fun there is in it!’ 

Her eloquence had long ago won her 
audience. There was no skepticism in 
the deaconess’s question, ‘‘How about the 
ball dresses?” 

“Ah, here’s where the benefit of a 
mother comes in. Mine told me last even- 
ing how the housekeeper of a summer ho- 
tel uses to the last scrap the old evening 
gowns that the guests leave behind. The 
straight lengths are made into comforta- 
bles, and all the odd bits and crooked 
pieces into carpet rags. Even old lace 
curtains and mosquito bars’? — with a 
glance ata nondescript pile of flummery 
— ‘answer for comfortables by being 
doubled. I intend to pay St. Hubert’s 
nothing for these things, however. The 
joy of having the horrors taken off your 
shelves will be profit enough, and our 
Mother’s Club, that is so anxious to work 
for others who are poorer than they, shall 
do the work, and sell the comfortables to 
the very poorest for the mere cost of the 
wadding. Won’t that be delightful?” 

The minister's eyes glistened., ‘I think 
there was no mistake made when you 
failed in your examination, Miss Perkins,” 
he murmured, 

Juliana flashed a look at him, and 
turned quickly to another shelf. ‘Of 
course, all these flannel undergarments 
and old stockings will make over beauti- 
fully for the children. We cannot sell 
them for much, and I can afford to do no 
more than cut and plan them; but there 





are so many of our inexpert women who 
need work that we shall be glad to give jt 
out to them at a low price, and neither; 
St. Hubert’s nor I may count on much 
profit. Yet I am sure I can make the gar. 
ments repay me for the time I give, ang 
our women will be so glad of the work! 
As to the stout coats and trousers, and the 
good gowns and jackets and capes, they 
are worth all the time and trouble it wijj 
cost to put them in order.” 

‘And you feel sure you can sell enough 
to pay for all this trouble?—that the peo. 
ple who are used to getting these things 
for nothing will come to buy?”’ asked the 
minister, hesitatingly. 

The flash of Juliana’s eyes was over. 
clouded by a mist, ‘‘Mr. Simonson! Don't 
you know our people—and all the people 
—better than to doubt that they would 
rather buy than beg? You will hear them 
thanking us a year from now—I promise 
you.” 

“I know—I believe you—I am sure of 
it,’ stammered the compunctious young 
clergyman. ‘I only meant—is there go- 
ing to be enough in it all—enough of 
profit, I mean, to you—to make it right 
for you to give your time to a work of 
such true beneficence as this?” 

A smile had already cleared away the 
mist—a smile in which was no mockery. 

‘“*T am sure of it,” she said. “I went 
all over it last night, with mother and 
grandmamma, and they felt certain, on 
general principles of economics, that 
there ought to be a fair day’s wage in it 
for me. And, though I have not quite 
the same confidence that my elders’ seem 
to have, nevertheless I am very confident 
that it will prove to be, as you say, ‘right,’ 
and, as I say, profitable, to undertake 
this thing.” 

That was a year ago. Juliana has not 
made a fortune. By dint of very faithful 
work and good judgment, her profits 
have come nearly to what she estimated— 
a dollar and a half a day. But she has 
had profits that are worth to her more 
than anything above a necessary livelihood 
could be—the knowledge that there is a 
sum in the benevolent fund which, but 
for her, would not be there; that there are 
homes made more comfortable by the 
small sums she has been able to pay for 
work, and mothers and children who 
know something of values that they did 
not know a year ago. 

The dramatic possibilities to which 
Juliana looked forward have very largely 
been realized, and she has had many a 
merry laugh over funny incidents connect- 
ed with her unusual calling. But there 
was one dramatic incident of which she 
had had no anticipation. It occurred the 
other day, when. the minister came to 
show her a call to a parish of his own, and 
to tell her—well, what young ministers 
are apt, under such circumstances, to tell 
the girl whose slightest words they have 
been treasuring up for a year or more. 
The interview was private, and no one 
knows precisely what reply Juliana made; 
but Deaconess Brown is going about with 
a long face, saying she is sure no one else 
will ever keep the clothing room up to the 
point of success to which Miss Perkins 
has brought it.—N. Y. Independent. 
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FLOWERS AND FOLKS. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


‘There, niece,’’ explained Miss Diantha 
as she pushed back her plate, ‘if you've 
got through eating, we'll go right out, 
and do the dishes up later. The garden 
ought to be wed over before it rains, and 
rain it will inside of two hours, Pin your 
dress up and put on my sun-bonnet, while 
I set the meat in the safe; there’s too 
many empty mouths in the world to have 
good food go to waste. Bless, you, no; I 
don’t believe in bein’ a slave to your house- 
work, specially if you ain’t got a man to 
make you walk a chalk-line. 

‘Pleasant? ’Tis so; I don’t know 4 
prettier garden-spot in the township. 
When I stepped out this morning the sun 
was ‘drawing up water-buckets’ (that’s a 
sure sign 0’ rain), and the’ was a golden- 
robin singin’ away on the ellum, and 4 
little wren in the Bald’in apple-tree, 
where, he’s had a nest four years run- 
ning. 

“If you want a good place to commence, 
you start in on the flower-bed, while | 
weed out the onion rows—that’s got to be 
done by hand. Uncle Eben hoed over 








**Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.”’ 


Without good health we cannot keep 
situations nor enjoy life. Most troubles 
originate in impure blood. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla makes the blood rich and pure, 
and thus promotes good health, which will 
help you “‘keep your place.”’ 


Sarsapa 


Never Disappoints 
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pere yes’day and I can’t see much but 
pen’s tracks for the time he put in; but I 
wouldn’t say a word to let the old man 
know he ain't as smart to work as he was 
at sixty. He puts me in mind of Ensign 
perry, who used to talk after he was 
eighty years old about what he'd do when 
pis children were dead, and when his 
grandchildren were dead, but it never 
seemed to enter his head he was liable to 
be called home himself,: though he won- 
dered at Deacon Smith, who was ten years 
younger, buyin’ a new good suit, and 
‘wanted to know if he expected he was 
goin’ to live forever.’ He went wonder- 
ful sudden at last, in the middle o’ the 
night, with no sickness at all, and all his 
wife could do was to wring her hands and 
say over and over, ‘W’y, I never thought 
o’ father’s dyin’.’”’ 

Miss Diantha pressed her lips together 
and worked in silence to the foot of the 
row where the garden-patch ended in 
rustling corn; but the flitting changes of 
expression showed that her mind kept 
busy, and when she approached her 
niece on the return trip she began again 
at the point where her thoughts had 
carried her. 

“You see, my dear, Nature has her little 
ways of letting us down easy, and kind of 
ca’ming our feelin’s, if we wa’n’t so ready 
to fight agin her. I often think we'd do 
well to trust her more ’n we do, and not 
rely s’ much on man-made contrivances. 
When I was a girl we used to go down to 
salt-water pretty frequently, an’ I was 
happy a8 a—a seal (and if they ain’t happy 
they look it) soon as I got sight o’ the 
ocean. *Twas no trouble to me to swim 
or float or dive or tread water, an’ I can’t 
remember as I was ever taught how 
either. I used to laugh to see some folks 
put on belts and life-preservers, or hold 
on boards, an then scream if they see a 
wave comin’, for I knew all they needed 
was just a little mite of faith. I’ve 
thought since that there was a good deal 
in the creeds and theologies that was like 
them rubber life-preservers. They're 
handy to hold folks above water, an’ get 
the credit of savin’ them—do save ’em, 
mebby, but, after all, the Lord'’d bear ’em 
up just as the sea bore up Peter, if they'd 
only think so.” 

“’T wouldn’t do to talk that way before 
the minister,’ returned her niece, rising 
to her feet, and looking down at her aunt 
out of her shy, bright brown eyes. 

“No, there’s a time to speak and a time 
to be silent, and when the minister’s 
round ’s a good time to be silent on some 
pints.” 

“Well, all I know is, I'd be drowned 
pretty quick if I fell into deep water and 
trusted to swimming to get me out. 
There, stan’ up a minute and see how 
nice the pansy-bed looks.”’ 

Aunt Diantha rose slowly and stretched 
her cramped limbs. ‘Terrible ketchin’ 
work, ain’t it?’ she said; ‘‘needs a cast- 
iron back with patent-hinged j’ints, 
father used tosay. Well, there; you’ve 
got the pansies all cleaned out, and they 
‘pear first rate; cool, cloudy weather is 
what suits them, just as dull times and 
afflictions do some folks. Now and then 
alittle woman, not much to boast of in 
the day o’ prosperity, will fairly thrive on 
trouble an’ be a tower of strength to her 
household. There’s others like meri- 
goolds—open up when the sun shines, but 
turn pale and look meechin’ if it comes on 
to storm. And others still is like the 
scarlet beans yonder—cheerful in all mat- 
ters, useful, and pretty too, if they be 
kind o’ common.” 

“W’y, aunt, I didn’t know you was so 
fanciful,” said the niece, as the two wom- 
en stooped again to their work, resting 
awkwardly on their feet with tucked-up 
skirts and bent heads. 

“Didn’t? Well, I al’ays had consid’able 
fancy to me from a girl, and many a time 
I've laughed to see how plants ac’ like 
folks—or folks like plants, if you’re a- 
mind to put it that way. There’s my 
jonkils by the front steps—bud out every 
spring, and look hearty as docks, an’ then 
all of a sudden, with no reason as one can 
see, they s’rivel up an’ drop off, and that’s 
the last you hear about doin’ anything 
that season. Now, ain’t that Mary Mooney 
allover? The’ ain’t ben a year for ten 
years but what she’s had some scheme 
she was all keyed up over—either gettin’ 
merried (that’s happened three times), or 
makin’ money, or elevating her fellow 
creeters; an’ just before the weddin’ or 
what not’s to come off, her plans kind of 
blast an’ fall to pieces, you can’t tell why. 
I declare I do feel for the girl; it’s as if 
she hadn’t the sap in her to fairly blow 
out the way she meant to.”’ 

“I'm afraid there’s a good many like 
that, if you come to look into it.”’ 

“No doubt of it, dearie. An’ I know 
there’s men like this pursley—al’ ways 
crowdin’ in on good rich ground and 
fatting on what’s meant for their betters. 
The’s no makin’ out the why an’ where- 
fore of weeds, but we'll cook a mess for 
dinner anyhow an’ get that much out of 
it. I tell you one thing, Mary; the older 


you grow the less you'll feel like trying 
to measure all creation by your own yard- 
stick. I tried it up to about thirty, an’ 
then I give up an’ settled it once for all, 
I'd leave some things to the Lord... . 
There! I felt adrop then, an’ if we ain't 
spry we won't get through before it 
comes on to rain.” 

Daylilies, larkspurs, sage, pinks, bee 
balm, feverfew; on the other side colum- 
bines, dahlias, beets, a big flowering cur- 
rant-bush, and a patch of artichokes, 
twined around with morning - glories. 
The two figures toiled steadily on be- 
tween the dear homely borders, and for a 
long ten minutes there was no sound but 
the corn-leaves rustling, an occasional bee 
booming by, and the liquid chatter of the 
wrenin the hedge. Then Aunt Diantha 
straightened her back, breathed a vigor- 
ous sigh, and wiped her earthy fingers on 
a handful of knot-grass. 

‘*Beats all how this weed springs up,”’ 
she said. ‘*Mallow, you call it? Well, 
I call ’em cheese pods, shaped like a 
cheese, an’ we used to eat’em at dolls’ 
parties when we was small. They plague 
the life out o’ me, an’ yet I’m sort o’ 
partial to em, same’s I am to them little 
barefoot, tow-headed young uns next 
door. Come, pick up your tools an’ run 
if you don’t want to get wet; you’re like 
me, I guess—think fingers was made be- 
fore that kind o’ forks. I never could 
garden any without gettin’ right down in 
the dirt. Well, we've done a good job, if 
we ain’t got every spear o’ ragweed in 
sight. Run along, I say—I want to just 
gether this up for the pig first.”’ 

Thicker and faster fell the drops, but 
Miss Diantha seemed in no haste as she 
turned from the weed-strewn paths and 
complacent beds to look after her com- 
panion’s retreating figure. There was 
something vaguely pathetic in its rather 
angular lines, from which the buoyancy 
of first youth had already departed. 
‘‘Mary’s like my hop-vine,”’ she said to 
herself, ‘kind of rough an’ prickery, but 
clingin’, too, an’ flowers out every year, but 
never has a hop on it for want of a mate.” 
And she sighed a little, and thought of 
the days of her own youth.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


A MODEL TOWN. 

What is described as the most success- 
ful industrial colonization scheme in this 
country isin operation in Tell City, In- 
diana, with forty-four years of life be- 
hind it as proof of its success. Moreover, 
it is said to be one of the most pros- 
perous municipalities in Indiana, one 
where 93 per cent. of the inhabitants own 
their homes. This latter fact may ex- 
plain its success, indicating, as it does, 
that this is not a colony of communal 
ownership in all things, but one in which 
individual efforts may earn and enjoy the 
rewards of industry. 

The city was founded in 1856 by the 
Swiss Colonization Society of Cincinnati, 
an organization effected by wealthy Swiss 
citizens of Cincinnati, assisted by Swiss 
in different sections of the country. The 
location chosen between the Indiana 
Knobs and the Ohio River, was selected 
because of its remoteness from disturbing 
influences, its vicinity to a navigable 
river, and its underlying bed of cannel 
coal. The name chosen is in honor of 
William Tell. Great care was exercised 
in accepting colonists, and money was 
loaned the codperative company for the 
building of a furniture factory. This 
factory is still operating, and is claimed 
to be the largest chair factory in the 
United States. Its establishment deter. 
mined the character of the industry of the 
town, and now there are twenty-six wood- 
working shops, employing about 550 men. 
The policy was followed of keeping the 
coéperative companies small, thus mini- 
mizing the chances of disruption. The 
largest factory employs only 150 men, and 
during the forty-four years of the colony’s 
history there has not been a financial 
failure. 

Everybody is busy in this industrial 
colony of Tell City. Almost every woman 
and child is an expert ‘‘bottomer’’ of 
chairs, a weaver of baskets, or a maker of 
wooden toys. Their earnings, as those of 
the men, are conditional upon skill and 
industry, being based on the piece system. 
The wage rates, however, are determined 
by the workers, who are also stock- 
holders, in each codperative factory, and 
the profits are annually distributed on a 
stock basis. As a consequence, there is 
much diversity in financial possessions, 
there being some wealthy citizens, but 
this diversity does not extend to manner 
of living or of dress. The cost of the 
homes varies from $800 to $2,000, and the 
large percentage of home-owners is due, 
not alone to the industry and frugality of 
of the citizens, but also to the existence 
of acodperative home-buildingclub. The 
public affairs of the city are conducted on 
much the same plan as are the business 
affairs of the several codperative factories. 
It is a strictly sanitary town, with good 
schools, wide streets lighted by elec- 














tricity, and ample fire protection, and all 
on a revenue raised from a tax rate of 
nine mills. Social and religious require- 
ments are well supplied. 





A GOVERNMENT REPORT ON WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. ’ 


The Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor for July contains an article on 
“The Attitude of Women’s Clubs and 
Associations Toward Social Economics,” 
by Ellen M. Henrotin, which is well worth 
reading. Concerning this suggestive arti- 
cle, the Boston Transcript makes the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: 


Very interestingly, Mrs. Henrotin traces 
the evolution of women’s clubs from the 
time of inception, when charity and lit- 
erature were the sole reasons for their ex- 
istence, and when such topics as religion, 
suffrage, and political economy were 
shunned asif they were immoral. Little 
by little the number of clubs increased, 
the memberships grew longer, and very, 
very slowly the list of topics discussed 
and purposes manifested increased, till 
finally every woman’s club in thecountry, 
of any size, bad on its hands a problem 
the solution of which meant a great deal 
to the whole world. Educational diffi- 
culties have been successfully met and 
overcome by them; tenement-house reform 
they have greatly aided; public parks and 
playgrounds, sanitation and cleanliness 
and abolition of the sweating system, all 
have been identified with the work of 
women’s clubs, 

Then came the federations of women’s 
clubs; at present there are thirty State 
federations, and all of them are affiliated 
with the general federation. As such a 
body of earnest and intelligent women 
must influence public opinion, their atti- 
tude towards economic and sociological 
questions became important. For that 
reason the Commissioner of Labor ad- 
dressed to all the women’s clubs on the 
list of the general federation and auxiliary 
federations a circular letter, with a 
schedule of inquiries in regard to any 
special study in social economics or any 
practical work in this direction conducted 
or carried on by the club. Over twelve 
hundred clubs responded to the circular 
letter. 

The composite reply of these letters re- 
vealed two facts of special interest. First, 
the difficulty experienced by the clubs in 
keeping any one department of club work 
separate from another, as education from 
civics or philanthropy from reform; sec- 
ond, the growing interest felt everywhere 
in social economic questions. Resolving 
to acquaint themselves with existing 
economic conditions the women formed 
study classes and invited experts and 
practical workers in the realms of philan- 
thropy, charity, education, and statistical 
science to present the newest views and 
results. 

Since the investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was made, clubs once 
purely literary in scope have branched 
into the study of educational and civic 
conditions. Other clubs, formed for social 
purposes only, have been led into public 
work of many kinds, and now boldly ad- 
vocate industrial reforms. In fact, there 
seems to have followed a general awaken- 
ing to the duty and possibilities of wom- 
en’s clubs all along the wake of this 
inquiry of the Department of Labor. It 
acted on these institutions a good deal as 
it does on an individual to pull him up 
with a round turn and make him give an 
account of himself—and whether or not 
he is doing the best hecan. It sets him 
to thinking, and if he is the right sort, to 
some purpose, And this Departmental 
inquiry set the women’s clubs to thinking. 

Mrs. Henrotin’s article concludes witha 
list of one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three women’s clubs in the United 
States, which gives the name, location, 
and purpose of organization of each of 
them, the bare list alone filling some 
twenty pages. 





GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of 
Chicago Unity, pays this heart - felt 
tribute: 


George Washington Julian was one of 
the stalwarts of Lincoln’s time. ‘There 
were giants in those days’’ of Trumbull, 
Chase, Wilson, and Sumner, and Julian 
was one of them. In 1872 Lydia Maria 
Child, one of the scribes of the anti- 
slavery movement, wrote his life and 
compiled his speeches, for then the life 
seemed rounded out. But Mr. Julian 
stayed on earth twenty-seven years longer 
to show what vitality there is in con- 
science, what endurance there is in an 
active mind. On July 7, Mr. Julian 
passed out of sight in the eighty-second 
year of his age. Whatsoever was noble 
and heroic in the story of our country 
from 1850 to the present time belongs to 
the story of this great Indianian. He was 
born into a pioneer’s home; helped shape 
the State, was present at the birth of the 
Republican party, was a power in Con- 
gress throughout the better part of a gen- 
eration. Mr. Julian was an all-around 
radical, which is another way of saying 
that he was a live man in all directions. 
To be an abolitionist in those days meant, 
of course, to be an advocate of woman 
suffrage, a believer in progressive religion, 
a man who is as open-eyed when he 
turned his face Godward as when he 
looked manward. While the hand was 
still ready to serve the mind, the pages of 
Unity were enriched by Mr. Julian’s 
thought. He was a friend of Unity and 
a co-worker with the Unity workers. 
Personally the writer of this note mourns 
a friend he honored as the nation mourns 
almost the last one of that splendid band 
that has made the annals of the United 
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| WALTER BAKER & CO.’S_ 
1 Breakfast Cocoa: 
A, Costs less than One Cent a cup. { 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 









A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious, 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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States heroic. Heaven grant that they 
may have successors, 


HUMOROUS. 


Ted: Look at that gobbler, grandma. 
He’s had his fan up’most an hour, I guess, 
but his face is as red as if he wasn’t a bit 
coole:!— Youth's Companion. 


An answer given in one of the Cam- 
bridge local examinations was particu- 
larly bright. The question was in me- 
chanics, and was, ‘Why will a pin not 
balance on its point?’? The reply was, 
“Firstly, because a point being that 
which has no magnitude cannot stand 
upon what does not exist. Secondly, it 
will, if you stick itin.” —London Standard. 


“T guess that I’m making some head- 
way,’’ said the persistent lover, who is 
not in favor with her father. “But I 
thought the old gentleman kicked you out 
whenever he found you at the house?” 
**He does, but I have noticed that he does 
not kick nearly as hard of late. I feel 
sure that he is gradually relenting.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


‘Does your papa ever lick you?” ‘I 
guess not. Every time he threatens to 
lick me I read him an extract from his 
great anti-imperialism speech, in which 
he said: ‘These Filipinos are like wayward 
children, but have we on that account the 
right to take away their God-given privi- 
lege to do as they please? Let us treat 
them as we would our own wayward chil- 
dren, plead with them, beseech them, but 
never coerce them with either gun or 
rod.’”’ ‘*That’s a good deal to remem- 
ber.”’ ‘Yes, but he’s got so now that he 
drops the switch as soon as I strike 
‘These  Filipinos.’’” — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


During the President's visit to Virginia 
he drove with Mrs. McKinley to a little 
resort, where he registered modestly as 
William McKinley and wife. Shortly 
after, a young lady approached the desk, 
and wrote in a bold hand, ‘*Miss Blank, 
Washington, D. C.’’ “What have you 
done? What have you done?” cried the 
clerk, in a distressed tone. ‘‘What do you 
mean?”’ asked the girl, innocently. ‘I’ve 
done nothing but write my name.”’ 
“Yes,” replied the clerk; “‘but you have 
written it directly under the President’s 
signature, and we had intended to frame 
that page.’’ ‘ ‘Whither he goes I go,’ 
then,’’ gayly quoted the young person 
from Washington, who was so merry and 
so pretty withal that she was readily for- 
given for spoiling the page.—Christian 
Register. 











“NECESSITY knows no law.” It is a 
law of Nature that the blood must be 
kept pure, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla does it. 














FITCHBURG RAILROAD zuxxzt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00. 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pomonge 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


—— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course, 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
coliege in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENER, L 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2istStreet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

















A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of theStatus of 
Woman 


| 
ad 
Published in two large volumes, | 
with forty-eight full-page pictures | 
and over one hundred fac-simile | 
autographs of prominent people. | 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 

Cloth, $5; Ornamental Cloth } 
6; Half Leather, $9; Full 
eather, $12. | 


* 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





and 
right 


“The work is more than histor 
eater than literature.’’— May 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS WANTED 




















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly ry devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 





Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Unusual recognition of the attainments 
of women has been accorded by German 
universities this summer. For the first 


time in the history of Berlin University a | 


degree in course has been conferred upon 
a woman, the recipient being Fraulein 
Neumann, to whom the degree of Ph. D. 
was given. Another “first” is the excep- 
tional academical distinction recently con- 
ferred on Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, of 
Cambridge, by the University of Halle. 
This learned lady bas been made a Doctor 
of Philosophy and Master of the Liberal 
Arts, honoris causa, by the Philosophical 
Faculty of the above-named University, ‘‘in 
consideration of her being eminent 
amongst all women, not only in her own 
country, but in the whole world, for her 
learning.”’ A Swabian journal writes of 
her: “There is no other woman who has 
devoted her money and knowledge in the 
service of theological and Oriental scieace 
to such an extent as Mrs. Lewis.” Women, 
itis said in the German press, have be- 
come doctors of philosophy, law, and 
medicine, but this is the first time, at all 
events in Germany, that the degree of 
doctor honoris causa has been conferred 
on a woman, 

Governor Gage has issued a commission 
to Mrs. Phoebe Hearst as regent of the 
State University of California, Mrs. 
Hearst was appointed regent by Governor 
Budd for the short term, and Governor 
Gage withdrew her appointment from the 
State Senate, together with others. Sub- 
sequently he appointed her for the long 
term, but withdrew the commission, as 
Mrs. Hearst was absent from the State at 
the time. Mrs. Hearst has returned to 
California. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller Bardwell, of the 
Mount Holyoke College faculty, lately died 
at the Franklin County public hospital at 
Greenfield, Mass., at the age of 67 
years. Miss Bardwell was born in Colrain, 
December 4, 183i. She attended Shel- 
burne Falls academy, taught her first 
school at 18, and continued teaching until 
she entered Mount Holyoke in 1866, and 
the following year entered upon her duties 
as instructor there. In 1873 Miss Bard- 
well did graduate work at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. For the first 20 years Miss Bardwell 
taught at different times algebra, trigo- 
nometry and physics, as well as astronomy, 
but since 1886 had devoted all her time to 
astronomy. She was a member of the as- 
tronomica! society of the Pacific and of 
the British Astronomical Association. Miss 
Bardwell had always followed with keen 
interest the work of Mount Holyoke wom- 
en, and the news of her death came with 
a sense of personal loss to every Mount 
Holyoke alumna, 

Miss Katherine E. Golden, who gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in 1890, has 
been instructor in biology there ever 
since, and has done much good work on 
yeasts and fermentations. ‘‘Yeasts and 
their Properties,’ and ‘Bread and Bread- 
making,” in the series of Purdue Univer- 
sity monographs, are reports of her exper- 
iments. 

A woman’s university is to be estab- 
lished at Moscow through the generosity 
of a wealthy Russian engineer, who re- 
cently gave $500,000 towards the founda- 
tion of the institution. The university is 
to comprise a mathematical, a scientific, 
and a medical faculty. The municipal 
council of Moscow has voted it an annual 
grant of $1,500. 

The new and finely equipped biological 
laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I., has one woman on its corps of in- 
structors. Mrs. Gertrude Crotty Daven- 
port, past instructor Kansas University, 
is instructor in microscopic methods. 

Miss Mary V. Young, Ph. D., Zurich, 
and Dr. Georgiana Merrill, Vassar, ’82, 
Bryn Mawr, ’86, the first woman to take 
the degree of Ph.D. at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, have been added to the faculty of 
Smith College. 

The University of Wooster, of Wooster, 
O., conferred the degree of Ph.D. upon 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of New York 
State Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. For the first time in the history 


of this college, the three first honors have 
been taken by young women, Elizabeth 
Reed, Elizabeth Bechtel, and Bertha Cun- 
ningham, all of Wooster. 
bered forty-one. 

The University of Georgia has covered 
itself with honor and praise by conferring 


The class num- 


upon Miss Julia Fleisch, of Milledgeville, 
the degree of Master of Arts, says the At- 
lanta Saturday Review. The Trustees 
will not agree to admit women students, 
but the wedge has been entered, and time 
is fleeting. The stoutest heart will not 
long hold out against the pressure for co- 
education, and the honor paid Miss Fleisch 
proves that women have a ‘friend at 
court.’ This event is prophetic of the 
day when men and women will share all 
good things, and when the State will 
make no distinction between her sons and 
her daughters. 

There are now three women on the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois. Of the teaching force thirteen 
are women, including one professor, one 
associate professor, and one assistant pro- 
fessor. The women of the University are 
also represented in the Council of Admin- 
[Astration, consisting of the president and 
‘the deans, by the dean of the woman’s 
department. F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WISCONSIN. 

The last number of the Wisconsin Citi- 
zen was issued at Broadhead by Mrs Helen 
H. Charlton, who says: 

Owing to the illness of Miss Andrews, 
and her consequent inability to care for 
the Wisconsin Citizen, the paper has drift- 
ed back into its old home for a month. 
Not being made aware of the situation 
until too late to get out a June number, 
June and July have been combined in one 
with the consent of the President, Mrs. 
Brown, and at the recommendation of 
members of the Association from various 
cities. The August number will probably 
be issued by Mrs. Luther in Madison, and 
the September number by Mrs. Brown in 
Racine. This will bring us round tothe 
the close of the year, and to Convention, 
when the matter of the continuance of the 
paper will be one of the important things 
to be decided. 

A meeting of the Green County Equal 
Rights Association, held in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Broadhead, June 23, was 
a pronounced success. Rev. Mr. Bussing, 
of Monroe, made a spirited address, and 
Rev. Mr. Ishida,of Japan,spoke on the dif- 
ference between Japanese and American 
women. He expressed emphatically the 
thought that the United States was the 
| best government under the sun, that 
where you find women ‘‘up,’’ there the 
government is up, and the country a good 
one to live in; where woman is down, the 
government is down, and the country is 
away down too. 

Miss Jennings’ address was interesting 
and profitable. Her residence in Hawaii 
and in Cuba enabled her to give us a 
glimpse of life as it really exists in these 
islands. She said: 

The women of Hawaii would be grateful 
for your sympathy and appreciate your 
friendship, but they do not need your 
help; the women of Cuba need your 
friendship, your sympathy, and your help. 

The first missionaries who went to Ha- 
waii were Americans, and the American 
spirit prevails there. The island may be 
said to be Americanized. Even when ruled 
by a native king, his cabinet was com- 
posed of Americans. They have a fine 
system of schools. The greatest objec- 
tion to annexation on the part of the na- 
tives was the fear of acolor line such as 
there is in the United States. There has 
never been acolor line in Hawaii. There 
is no State in the Union with so small a 
per cent. of illiteracy as Hawaii. Not 
more than three per cent. of the people 
can be called illiterate. There is literally 
no poverty there. In Cuba things are re- 
versed; there seventy six per cent. of the 
population are illiterate. Of the better 
class many have lost all they have possess- 
ed, and they have no means of helping 
| themselves. They do not know how to do 
| any kind of work. All their education 
| and their traditions are opposed to work, 
| and yet many of them would be glad to 
emulate the American woman in her in- 
dependence. But they need to be taught. 
If the better class are poor, what word 
will express the condition of other women! 
Women of the North who have not seen it 
cannot conceive of it. Thus the women 
of Cuba need help, help in pecuniary 
matters, help in the way of learning how 
to support themselves, help in educating 
the poorer classes, and all this will require 
time and patience. Hawaii is ready and 
fitted to become part of the United States. 
Cuba must be helped to maintain her in- 
dependence.” 














VERMONT. 


The minutes of the annual meeting of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association 
at Bellows Falls, June 1 and 2, 1899, have 
been published in a neat pamphlet. 

The report of the secretary, Laura 








Moore, gives an interesting summary of 
the work accomplished during last year. 
Miss Moore appeals to the women of the 
State to interest themselves in the next 
election, and says: “Use your influence, 
since you have no votes, to secure a wise 
choice of members for the Legislature of 
1900. Suggest the names of good men 
to the leaders in your towns, and you will 
oftentimes be surprised that your wishes 
will be regarded.” 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 15, 1899. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

A St. Louis man, after applying unsuc- 
cessfully to three Oregon papers witha 
screed against woman suffrage, got the 
following slap on the face yesterday, from 
the Telegram, the evening edition of the 
Oregonian: 

UNAPPRECIATED ADVICE. 

That St. Louis man who ‘is so anxious 
lest the “curse and blight of female suf- 
frage’’ should be brought upon Oregon, 
must be some crack-brained crank, with 
whom women will have nothingto do. In 
due time, women will be enfranchised in 
Oregon, but at present most women are 
indifferent about it, and the majority of 
men, without wishing to deprive women 
of any good thing, are not favorable to it. 
But worse things than ‘‘female suffrage” 
could happen to Oregon. The proposed 
amendment will doubtless be defeated, as 
it has been before, but the men of Oregon 
don’t need any advice on the question from 
a Missouri woman-hater. 

“At present” there are other things cn 
the tapis here,chief of which is the returne 
ing of our volunteers. But you can see 
the way things are tending, by the follow- 
ing editorial from the Oregonian of this 
morning: 

The consumptive heir-apparent to the 
throne of Russia died afew days after the 
Czarina had presented the third unwel- 
come daughter to the empire, in lieu of the 
longed-for son. It looks as if nature had 
taken the matter in hand, to compel the 
rulers of Russia to respect the facts of its 
history, by readjusting its law of imperial 
succession. The Catharines and Elizabeths 
made good rulers, as Russian monarchs 
go, no better and no worse than their hus- 
bands and sons. It is not improbable that 
a daughter born of the present Czar and 
Czarina—the latter a woman of exception- 
ally strong character—would rule Russia 
wisely and well. The trouble, of course, 
is to make the lordly old Muscovites think 
so, and stop this clamor for a son, which 
nature answers, year after year, with a 
daughter. 

The JournAL of the 8th Sinst., just at 
hand, is one of the best of its many issues, 
The good angels may reward your work 
in the land of souls, but some individual 
women never will. God bless you and 
yours! Iam overwhelmed just now with 
work for Amendment Jubilee day, July 24. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABIGAIL Scott DUNNIWAY. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION WELCOMED IN 
CHARLESTON. 


The News and Courier of Charleston, 
8. C., of July 20, gives the coming State 
Convention the following kindly editorial 


welcome: 

The “Equal Rights Association of South 
Carolina” will most probably hold its an- 
nual meeting in Charleston this year. 
The Equal Rights Association of to-day 
is entirely different from what it was 
some years ago, and the one that is com- 
ing to Charleston is one that is contend- 
ing for the advancement of the gentler 
sex. Mrs. Virginia D. Young, the presi- 
dent, is one of the most accomplished 
women of the State. She is a deep stu- 
dent of social questions, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that women are not 
receiving all they are entitled to, and she 
is at the head of a movement to see that 
recognition is accorded them. Mrs. Young 
has read thoroughly on the cause she has 
espoused, and being an original and deep 
thinker as well, is in a position to defend 
her crusade with the utmost vigor and 
willingness, 

President Welch, of the Young Men’s 
Business League, has received the follow- 
ing letter from Mrs. Young: 

FarrFrax, 8. C., July 17, 1899. 

Dear Mr. Welch:—I note with pleasure 
what the News and Courier said of your 
untiring energy and zeal in all matters 
relating to the beloved city, my mother’s 
birthplace, which I value as if it were 
my own. 

I am intending this year to carry out my 
long deferred plan of having a ‘State 
Equal Rights’? Convention in Charleston, 
in October, if your Young Men’s Business 
League will renew its agreement made 
two years ago to furnish usa hall for our 
meetings. 

Hibernian Hall will suit us for our one 
night meeting, and we could hold our 
two morning meetings there also. 

I shall have Miss Frances Griffin, of 
Alabama, the finest woman orator in the 
South, to make an evening address, and 
we will have, besides, some recitations, 
music, and short speeches. 

Kindly write and let me know, that I 
may feel assured of getting the hall free 
of cost—that is a fact of importance to us, 
as our other expenses will be heavy. 

I am your friend truly, 
Vrireinia D, Youne, 
Pres. E. R. A. of South Carolina. 
Mr. George W. Williams, Jr., has re- 
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| OAKHURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston 

electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natura} 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








ceived a similar letter. It is needless to 
say that both Messrs Welch and Williams 
have gone to work in earnest to see 
that the ladies get all they want in the 
shape of a hall, etc. Such is the energy 
displayed by these two gentlemen that 
some folks have been base enough to 
attribute ulterior motives to their efforts. 
Both of them are aldermanic candidates, 
and it is whispered that they are anxious 
to stand in with the “Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation,’ because the movement might be 
successful, and the gentler sex receive the 
right of suffrage. A friend of these gen- 
tlemen denied this rumor to a reporter 
for the News and Courier, and cited in 
defence their patriotic endeavors on for- 
mer occasions, when neither of them was 
a candidate for office. 

Be all this as it may, the ladies are com- 
ing to Charleston, and they are going to 
‘orate’ on the “cold deal” that has been 
given them heretofore, and endeavor to do 
away with masculine dominance in the 
future, 











A MOTHER’S REWARD. 

A young student at one of the large art 
institutions decided this winter to try for 
a prize. He was under twenty, and his 
competitors were all older than he. He 
wrote his mother about it, begging her to 
come and pose for him, saying that he 
knew he could win if only she were his 
subject. She had a large family at home 
to look after, and a small baby hardly two 
months old. Moreover, the spring had 
come, never an easy time for a mother to 
break away, pick up a small baby, and es- 
tablish herself alone in a distant town, 
merely to sit as a model for her son. Most 
women would have hesitated, hoped-for 
prizes being uncertain quantities, particu- 
larly for boys still in their teens, and pres- 
ent home duties being, according to all 
rules of logic, paramount. But this moth- 
er did not hesitate. Her son had asked 
her to come, and so proved a rare toyalty. 
That was enough for her. At great in- 
convenience to herself she went, though 
cheerfully, and the picture was painted. 
Now the papers announce that the young 
boy-painter bas won the prize! This will 
send him for a two-years’ course of study 
in Paris. This is like some old story of 
the masters, and certainly few sweeter 
stories of painters and their mothers have 
ever been told.—Harper’s Bazar. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQurE.—A notable departure 
will be made the coming week, in the 
famous comedy, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” 
This standard play was written by Oliver 
Goldsmith in 1773, and is the best of this 
erratic author’s dramatic works. It has 
held its place on both sides of the Atlantic 
continually since its first production, and 
its amusing plot has been used by the 
world’s playwrights and librettists for a 
century. Its characters have afforded 
opportunities for the greatest artists, and 
Boston audiences have always enjoyed its 
performances. For week beginning Mon- 
day, Aug. 7, Dion Boucicault’s ‘‘Arrah-na- 
Pogue.”’ 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 17>. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











“HE THAT ANY GOOD WOULD WIN” 


Should be provided with good health, and 
every one who wuuld have good health 
should remember that pure, rich blood ig 
the first requisite. Hocd’s Sarsaparilla, 
by giving good blood and good health, has 
helped many a man to success, besides 
giving strength and courage to thousands 
of women who, before taking it, could not 
even see any goud in life to win. 


Hoop's PILus are gentle, yet effective, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Soviety, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
maar z vols. Picturesque America. 

ddress MISS ANNIK WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


oF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Praming 





Boston, Mass. 











Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 








READY TO WEAR |, 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


aniitin 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 19 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womat 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














C. H. Simonds & Co., printers, 297 Congres 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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